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IVORINE Washing Powder. 


A Model Housekeeper Writes: 


‘‘T want to tell you how pleased 
lam with your IVORINE Wash- 
ing Powder for washing dishes of 
all kinds. In fact, I find it indis- 
pensable for everything.” 


Another writes: 

“My servant uses IVORINE 
for washing, and finds it is the best 
thing of its kind. I use it for 
marble tops and china 

ware, and find it like 


a Fairy wand.” 












Dishes have to be washed three times 
a day—a21 times a week— 1092 times a 
year. If it takes half an hour each 
time, that’s 546 rte 4 ad 45 days. Now if 
a little at hd in — sh of a teaspoon- 
ful of IVORINE g Powder (the 
magic cleanser) Pete mr tell you how to 
save half that time and wash the dishes 
more easily and thoroughly wouldn’t 
you be happy? Just think, most a month 
saved each year in washing dishes—to 
say nothing of clothes and other things. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Clastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of IVORINE Washing Powder and 
pores ahanne 2 
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SQUIRE'S 
Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried out in the Old-Fashioned Way. 














LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
but absolutely the pure leaf tried out just as your mother 
and grandmother did it, only on a larger scale. You could 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
ours. Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 


There is no doubt about the purity when 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., = = Boston, Mass. 
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These Carpets are known to the public as the standard. The mills have never 
made but one grade of Tapestry Carpets, and that the best. 
Consequently, whoever buys a genuine Roxbyry Tapestry is purchasing as staple 
, an article of merchandise as is known to the commercial world. 
The general retail price of these goods is 75c. per yard; but we take pleasure, 
$ to-day, in naming 55 cents per yard as our figure on 200 rolls (about + 
10,000 yards), including 20 different patterns. 
‘The smallest quantity of any one pattern is 1600 yards, and the largest amount 
is 2150 yards. A number of the best designs have borders to match. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS MOST EXCEPTIONAL. 


Special In buying Roxbury Tapestries it is well to remember that the trade-mark 
is composed of two parallel black lines near each edge of the carpet, on the back. If anything 
not bearing these distinguishing marks is offered you as being a ‘ ‘Roxbury,” it is a fraud. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., | 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St., s.chRs"s,, Boston, Mass. 
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Tea Tablets 


Are MORE ECONOMICAL than tea in bulk, RETAIN THE FLAVOR, 
which your tea will not do, and produce a beverage FREE FROM TANNIC 


ACID. Many people are already using Samovar Tea Tablets. Many others 
should give them a trial. They make the most harmless tea, and 


Are a Success. 


Place one tablet in a teacup and fill with boiling water. In two or three 
minutes you will have A DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA. They are put up in 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, and will be mailed to any address in the United 
States upon receipt of price, 

NO MORE FREE SAMPLES. 
SAMOVAR TEA COMPANY, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 








Perfection 
Hot Vegetable Peeler 


For nourishment boil vegetables with skins on, for taste 
serve piping hot. To remove skin of boiled potatoes, 
beets, tomatoes, etc., right out of boiling water use a 
Perfection Hot Vegetable Peeler. Cannot burn your 
fingers. Works quicker than a knife. It’s a pair of 
nickel-plated tweezers, one blade sharp, the other dull, 
the latter taking place of your thumb in the old way. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Sold by Susduace and House Furnishing Dealers, 
or post-paid, 25 cents, by 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 








ee 95” pavents Spoon. —=> 


Sent post-free 
oa receipt of 
price. 


Full Size. 








Send for Catalogue of Souvenir Spoons and Silver Novelties. 
GEO. E. HOMER, 45 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Mother’ § Wheat Waters. 


A dainty and delicious breakfast food, unsurpassed. Made 
from California White Wheat, untouched by human hands dur- 
ing process of manufacture. Not sold by dealers, but sent 
direct, fresh from the mill to consumer. Upon receipt of One 
Dollar enough Wheat Wafers for a month’s breakfasts will be 
sent, express prepaid, in a tin box hermetically sealed, to any 
address east of the Mississippi River. 


Never before has a cereal — been produced to equal this delicacy, 
or ever before sold from mill to consumer, thus assuring the true aroma 
and fragrance of the fresh, wholesome wheat. 


THE AKRON CEREAL COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 


1500 barrels daily capacity. We refer to any National Bank in Akron. 
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Number 3,570. 69th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 





BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1895. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents 





THE YOUNG BOSS. 
By Edward William Thomson. 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter IV. 
A Substitute for Meigs. 


At Garroch Walter was busy for three days— 
hiring navvies, buying supplies, and explaining 
the situation of the contract to Mr. Gemmill, who 
was much pleased with his protégé’s energy and 
clearheadedness. 

‘*Man, but you’re developing, Wally !"’ said the 
banker. ‘It’s only three weeks since you started, 
and you’re a man already. I'm thinking the 
responsibilities will be heavy enough on ye now.” 

“J feel them, sir,’ said Walter, soberly. ‘But 
I think I can carry them. If only I could have 
seen my father—and mother, too!” 


“Aye, I was thinking ye'’d be a bit homesick, | 


lad. House all shut up, eh? Looks lonely like. 


Well, if your father was there, ye couldn’t talk | 


business with him. Doctor Mostyn wouldn’t let 
ye. He says your father must just have his 
brain resting for many a week to come. Have 
you heard from your mother since they went 
south ?”” 

“Yes, sir, there was a letter here for Sam, and 
I opencd it. They’d got as far as Washington. 
Father was improving.” 

“TI make no doubt he’ll be all right, lad. And 
I'm deceived if you don’t make a pretty penny 
while he’s gone.” 

This was the hope that sustained the young 
boss in his labors. But sometimes a dreadful 
thought assailed him. What if he were neglecting 
some part essential to the completion of the job? 
What if his father had foreseen some great diffi- 
culty of which Walter was unaware? What if 
that were the reason he had demanded prices so 
high, and especially high for the deeper excavation 
which Walter had undertaken, and on account of 
which he was doubling the force of his gang? 
But the youth could imagine nothing for which 
he had not provided, and he was always soon able 
to shake off these fears. 

On the fourth day after leaving Sam, Walter 
arrived at Elbow Carry with thirty-seven men, 
including a new cook, for two cooks would be 
needed for the doubled force. He did not bring a 
second blacksmith. Meigs could do all the work, 
for the steel points lasted well in the soft lime- 
stone, and Walter meant to give Meigs an increase 
of pay. 


He had much confidence that this essential man | thowt hif Hi could do that, I could do hany- | work, and he had also carefully observed Meigs's | became that Walter was simply “‘bluffing.”’ 


would not leave him without long notice. The 
young boss, honest himself, reckoned on finding 
all men “square.” 

Jaffray met Walter with effusion and incessant 
two-eyed winking. 

“By golly,’ he cried, “‘you have brought a big 
gang!’’ Then he lowered his voice to a whisper. 
“That's right; Hebden will have to pay the shot, 
anyhow.” 

‘*Why shouldn’t he ?’”’ asked Walter. 

“What? You aint twigged that point yet? 
Didn’t I tell you he’s got no real use for that 
channel you're making ?”’ 

“Yes; but why did he make the contract ?”’ 

‘‘Because he’s a pig-headed English greenhorn, 
that consults no man of sense. Because his head 
is full of old-country notions about the advantage 
of draining fens. .Don’t you see it yet ?”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t. The land will be well drained, 
won't it?” 

“You bet it will. 
a word, I tell you. 
Mum, mind you. And I guess you're needed at 
the job right away.” 

Leaving his men and supplies to be forwarded 
by wagons, Walter hurried rapidly with a light 
buggy to the shanty and Sam. On entering the 
door he found his young brother greasy, tired- 
looking, busy about the fire, while Jorrocks was 
washing the dinner dishes. 

‘““Why, what on earth, Sam? You cooking?” 
cried Walter. Jorrocks turned his head away, 
and seemed to shrink deep into his boots. 

“I’ve been cooking right along,’ said Sam. 
‘“Jorrocks may be a pystry byker, but in beans- 
byking and potato-biling and pork-cooking — 
Great Scott!”’ 

“Can't he cook ?” 

“Cook! No more than a baby !”’ 

“What do you mean by such a trick ?”" cried 
Walter, angrily, to Jorrocks, who turned to face 
him with hands extended in explanation. 

“Let him be, Walt He’s a good cook’s mate, 


But never mind. Don’t say 


I'll explain it to you in time. | 


|anyhow. I don't know what I’d have done 
without him,” said Sam. 

“But you told me you could cook!’’ shouted 
Walter to Jorrocks. 

“No, sir, please. Hi told you Hi’d a jawb of 
coo-kin’. 
*Ebden, and I thowt Hi’d learned enough. But 
now Hi know Hi didn’t learn nothing to speak 
of.” 

“Well, you are a queer rascal !"’ 

“No, sir, please. Honly too ‘opeful.’’ 

‘And you’re not a pastry-baker by trade ?” 

‘*Hi’m sorry Hi lied about that, sir. But Hi 
wanted a jawb so bad! I ras so hungry, sir!” 

The little man looked so repentant and comically 
impudent at once that Walter both pitied and 
laughed at him. Then the face of Jorrocks 
cleared, and he came forward with a confidential 
air. 

“The trewth is, sir,”’ he said, striking a proud 
| attitude, ‘‘Hi’m an ‘oss-jawcky by tryde.”’ 

‘A horse-jocky ?”’ 


’ 





I vas coo-ook’s mate ven I vas hup for | 


|another blacksmith. Blacksmiths were scarce. 
| And forfeits would be incurred by stopping the 
job for anything but bad weather. 

‘“*‘What makes you think he’s going?" 
Walter. 

“Mr. ’Ebden, sir,” whispered Jorrocks. “'‘E 
vas down ‘ere at noon yesterday. I see ‘im takin’ 
Meigs into the woods, so I follered ‘em very quiet, 
and ‘eard ‘im hoffer Meigs big py to go to his 
| depot shanty and blacksmith there,”’ and Jorrocks 

went on detailing all he had overheard. 
| Thus Walter, by his leniency to the *“ ‘oss- 
| jaweky,”’ had received a valuable warning. He 
meditated over the information carefully. It 
seemed to him that he might at once triumph over 
} and hold Meigs by good management. 
Accordingly, in the shanty that evening—the 
shanty noisy with the loud talk between two large 
gangs of Garroch navvies who had not seen each 
other for nearly a month—he waited, with good- 
natured looks, for the blacksmith to spring 


asked 


| the surprise which he thought he had in store. | 





Meigs is 


1 


“Yes, sir. Hi’ve rode at Hawscot and Noo- 





thing.” 
| ‘Cook, eh ?” 
| *Coo-ook ? 
| Hirish.” 
| ‘Well, you’re the most impudent specimen I've 
met.”’ 
“That's wot Mr. 


| Hoon Lake give me me py. 
| 


Yes, sir, good enough for a lot of 


*Ebden told me, sir. He 
‘Go down to the 
Loon Lake jawb,’ says ’e. 


” 


a coo-0ok like you there.* 


And he wouldn’t pay you ?” 

‘“‘No, sir, and Hi vas dead broke. So vot could 
a poor man do? Lord, sir, if honly you’d let me 
sty on!” 

“Bob Jorrocks is a good cook’s mate,”’ said 
Sam again. “I like Bob Jorrocks, though he’s 
such a shocking humbug.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Jorrocks. 

‘He can help the new cook; you're fetching 
one up, aren’t you, Walt ?’’ said Sam, laughing. 

“If you'll ’ire me hover again, you'll find Hi’ll 
do more than my dooty, sir."’ He touched his 
forelock to Walter. 


| you started, Jorrocks,”’ said Walter. Jorrocks 
had probably won by his very deferential man- 
ners, for all boys like to be treated as important 
men. 

‘Hall right, sir!’ cried Jorrocks, much re- 
lieved. ‘‘Hand Hi’ll get heven with ’"Ebden yet, 
too. Hi've got something to tell you, sir. It’s 
my dooty, now Hi'm ‘ired.”’ 

‘“*What do you mean, Jorrocks ?” 

Jorrocks drew Walter to one side and whis- 





| leave ?”” 

Walter stared at Jorrocks with something like 
| horror. Meigs had been engaged and under pay 
nearly a week before the job began. His month 
would be out on the morrow. He could then 
legally go. If he should do so, seventy men 
would be thrown idle till Walter could bring on 


“Oh, that was how he came to send you, eh? | 


pered, ‘“‘Wot if your blacksmith was going to | 


surprised. 


| Walter had spent a good many odd hours of 


manipulation of the drilling tools. He wondered 
| if another blacksmith would be so very hard to 
| find. 

| It was not till most of the men had turned into 
their bunks that the blacksmith sidled around 
gradually till he sat by Walter. Meigs was a 
| broad-faced, black-haired, olive-tinted man of 


thirty-five, who had worked in many shops, and 


|easily “‘euchre’’ a mere boy. He spoke in a 
woolly, wheedling voice, with a most deferential 
| air: 
| «There'll be a sight of work for a man that’s a 
blacksmith here after this, Mr. Walter. Seventy 
men and more now!” 

“Yes; no more loafing for you, Meigs,” 
| Walter, sharply. 
‘*Well, sir, I don’t know as I’ve been doin’ no | 
| loafin’ as I knows on,” said Meigs, in the tone | 
| of an injured, patient man. 

“I’m not complaining of you, Meigs. 


said 


There’ ll 


| be about twice as many points to sharpen now, | 


| that’s all.” 
| “A man might say that it'd ought to be a bit 


“You can stay at twelve dollars a month since | more pay for a man as is a good man at his trade, | ears when he rose in the morning. 


| sir.”’ 
| “Yes,a man might. And a man might be far | 
| wrong if he did say so.” | 
| Meigs looked suspiciously at Walter's impassive | 
face. It betokened no such bantering spirit as his | 
slightly mocking tones had seemed to carry. 
“Oh, well, Mr. Walter, I aint heard of no more | 
pay for me yet, sir. Not as I’m doubtin’ but| 
| you'll do the right thing, Mr. Walter. And my | 
| month’s pay is due to-night.” 
| “So it is. And here’s your money, Meigs. | 
Just sign the pay-sheet.”” Walter had been sitting 
by his rude desk, and drew forth the bills and the 
| document. 
Though Meigs was surprised by the cool alacrity 
| of the young boss, he smiled with satisfaction at 
| getting his pay, for he had feared that it might be | 
held back. After pocketing the cash, he remarked, 


{as if in much doubt, “I don’t suppose but what 
you'd just as lief's not I stayed on, Mr. Walter.” 

‘Were you thinking of leaving, Meigs ?"’ 

‘Well, I aint sayin’, so fur, as I was meanin’ 
any such thing. On’y this here job kind o’ seems 
to me it wants a tip-top blacksmith, and wants a 
man that'll keep sober and steady right along.” 

“Certainly, Meigs. I don’t want seventy men 
idle on my hands on account of one man drunk. 
You're a sober man anyhow.” 

“T allus was, Mr. Walter. And I’m told the 
job’s got to go on right along or the contract’s 
busted.”” 

“Oh, well, that’s none of your business, Meigs,"’ 
for Walter felt that his aggressiveness would tend 
to disconcert the enemy. 

“Well, I'd ought to have pay accordin’ to the 
size of the gang.”’ Meigs spoke with some vexa- 
tion. 

“Double pay ?” 

“Yes, about that.” 

“Can't do it, Meigs. I'll give you ten dollars 
a month more, on certain conditions.”’ 

“Ten dollars! ‘taint a consideration.” 

“All right.” 

‘What's the conditions?’ said Meigs, so sur- 
prised as to incautiously betray his inward thought 
that he might stay. 

“That you sign to stay on till the job’s done.” 

‘“‘Not much—not for no ten dollars extra.’ 

“Very well—you're going to-morrow, eh ?”’ 

Meigs made no immediate reply. He wondered 
whether Walter had engaged another blacksmith 
during his absence at Garroch. But he was not 
so stupefied by Walter's manner as to doubt, on 
reflection, that he really had the young boss on 
the hip. Meigs concluded that Walter was simply 
‘“‘bluffing.”’ 

“Well, you're jokin’, Mr. Walter,’ he said, 
affecting alaugh. ‘Nat'rilly and in course you're 
jokin’. Ten dollars aint a circumstance to what 
I see.” 

**What do you see, Meigs ?”’ 

‘““Why, with seventy men idle you'll lose more 
in two days than all the pay I'd ask would amount 
to.”’ 

“Yes,eh? How much are you going to ask?” 

‘Seventy-five dollars a month, ‘stead of forty.” 

“T wish you may get it, Meigs.” 

‘So I kin, from Mr. Hebden.” 

“Well, I wish you luck, Meigs. 
I'm going to bed.”’ 
| Meigs sat for some time completely taken aback. 


Good night, 


market, and the Curragh of Kildare wunct, and I| boyhood in watching Garroch blacksmiths at But the more he pondered the more certain he 


Now 
| he knew that one who does that rashly likes to be 
| provided with some way of “climbing down” 
| easily. 

| So he went to Walter's bunk and whispered 
| wheedlingly and winked hard. 

| “I understand—you done it well, and I don’t 
| deny but what you done it smart, Mr. Walter. 
| I’ll give in I was bluffin’ a bit, too. Say seventy 


‘Hi’m told they want | felt himself so vastly experienced that he could | dollars, and I'll stop right along.” 


‘*Meigs,”’ said Walter, rising up on his elbow, 
‘‘you’re trying to blackmail me. Now you can’t. 
| Go to Mr. Hebden and be hanged to you. Good 
| night.”” 
| For Jorrocks had told Walter that Mr. Hebden’s 

offer to the blacksmith was one of sixty dollars a 
| month, which Meigs could not obtain except hy 


¢ going two hundred miles back’ into the forest. 


‘You can't get another blacksmith in a week,”’ 
| said Meigs, wrathfully. 
| ‘Maybe yes, and maybe no. Anyhow there's 
| more ways of killing a dog than choking him 

with butter.’’ 

This enigmatical phrase went to bunk with 

| Meigs, echoed in his dreams, was clearly in his 
What could 
| the young boss be up to? 

| Anyhow,” said Meigs to himself, “I can get - 
sixty from Hebden, and I'll start after breakfast.” 

Walter ate that meal with much more anxiety 
than he showed. He could not be quite sure of 
success in what he meant to try. If he failed, the 
job would stop for days—in case Meigs departed. 
If he failed, his men would laugh at him more or 
less secretly, and his authority would be hopelessly 
impaired. 

But he knew he must take the risk. He could 
not afford to be bullied by Meigs, for the black- 
smith’s success might set all the other men to 
bullying for an advance of wages. As it was he 
felt that the quick-witted Irishmen were narrowly 
watching him, in some expectation that he would 
‘‘squeeze”’ Meigs, but with more hope that Meigs 
would squeeze him, and so give them a line of 





| 
. | 
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} 
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would have completed their first month’s engage- | 


ment. 
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the chaffing men. 
“It pleases you and it don’t hurt me, you 


Pat Lynch put a coal on his pipe, crammed it | villains,” he laughed, for he did not lack spirit. 


down with a stick, and threw his blouse over his 
shoulders. It was the signal for going to work. 
Seventy men followed him. Walter went, too. 

Meigs, packing his clothes-bag, felt at once very 
mean and angry. He knew that there were not 
tools sharpened for half a day’s work. He seemed 
to feel the eyes of Sam, Jorrocks and the new 
cook sticking into his back. 

They only were left in the shanty with the 
blacksmith. No words were exchanged. Sam, 
relieved from cooking, was shrewdly watching 
Meigs. 

“‘Clank-clank-clank — trippety-trip-trip — clank, 
trip, clank,” came the sound of drills and striking 
hammers. Soon the chorus of steel on rock was 
at its merriest. Meigs listened with derision. 
Every stroke would dull steel points. No black- 
smith to make them good! Meigs sat down—the 
clanking deeply impressed him with a sense that 
Walter must come back and offer him his own 
terms. 

But what was that small beating, quicker than 
any other, that suddenly came into the metallic 
din? Meigs started up in amazement. He knew 
well the note of his own anvil and hammer. No, 
his ears must have deceived him! There was now 
no anvil sound. Then clankety-clink came again 
the clear ringing of hammer on steel. Yes, there 
was a blacksmith at work! 

Sam grinned to see Meigs wonder. Meigs 
picked up his bundle, and took the straight road 
for Hebden with the boy’s crackling laugh stinging 
his ears. 

There was silence at the anvil now. ‘He’s 
filing the red point,’’ thought Meigs. The silence 
continued. ‘He'll be tempering the steel now,” 
thought the blacksmith. Then, after a little, the 
merry anvil notes came again through the pinery 
to the walking man. 

They seemed to taunt him with having acted 
like a foo!. They clinked, ‘‘You’re going to bury 
yourself far in the woods. You’ve been mean, 
mean, mean. You don’t want to go. You are 
bluffing. And a boy euchred you. Ho-ho-ho, 
Jim Meigs—mean, mean, mean!” 

Where could Walter have concealed the new 
blacksmith? Who was he? Was he one of the 
new men who had passed as a navvy? Meigs’s 
curiosity overcame him. He laid his bundle down 
by the roadside, and cautiously stole through the 
pinery to reconnoitre the forge. 

Could he trust his eyes? From the edge of the 
wood he could clearly see the new blacksmith, 
who was plying the hammer rather awkwardly 
but still effectively. How on earth could he have 
picked up so much knack ? 

Then it flashed on Meigs that the sharpening of 
drill and jumper points was so simple an opera- 
tion that it could be safely left—all but the temper- 
ing—to young apprentices. Meigs remembered 
how quickly he himself had, at eighteen, learned 
the trick of heating, hammering and filing the 
points. “The young boss was always mighty 
handy,” reflected the blacksmith; for it was 
Walter himself who stood at the anvil! 

“So this is what the young boss has picked up 
while watching meself and other blacksmiths at 
work!’’ thought Meigs. He had himself often 
unconsciously been giving Walter lessons at odd 
times in that very forge. But was it possible the 
lad could have caught the secret of tempering the 
points? Meigs could no longer restrain his curi- 
osity. He left the cover of the pines, and walked 
straight for the forge. 

The back of Walter’s flannel shirt was toward 
the coming blacksmith. Just as Meigs came upon 
the cinders round the anvil Walter thrust a point 
into the half-barrel of water. He gave ita flourish 
in the very manner of Meigs, drew it forth and 
gazed intently at-it, yet seeing Meigs out of the 
corner of his eye. 

A straw color, blent with tints of blue and 
orange, Was quivering on the hot point. 
thickest part the blue stole slowly to the filed 
edge. Just as it was chasing away the last vestiges 
of straw color Walter plunged the drill deep into 
the water and held it there, while he smiled amiably 
at Meigs. Then he drew forth the tool and flung 
it with a look of inquiry at the blacksmith’s feet. 

The journeyman picked up the drill, and stared 
at it with new surprise. It was a rough job, but 
the temper was perfect. Meigs knew that the 
jumper would do. 

He was fairly beaten at all points, and he was 
one of the men who are not bad fellows when 
completely overcome. 

“Mr. Walter, you're a mighty smart young 
chap,”’ said Meigs. “I don’t want to go anyhow. 
I'll own up I was partly bluffing.” 

“You used me meanly, Meigs.” 

“T did, and I’m sorry for it.” 

‘Say no more,”’ said Walter. 
stay. I guess I could do the trick for three or 
four days, Meigs, but I don’t want to. Will you 
take right hold? I'll give you fifty dollars a month 
and you'll sign for the job.” 

“Done,” said Meigs, heartily. 
trouble passed by the young boss. 

But it had not passed for Meigs yet. 
the Irishmen chaffed him unmercifully. They 
requested him to “put his head to soak.” They 
admonished him to ‘‘kape it safe in a bag.” 
They assured him ‘‘the young boss does be thinkin’ 
all the time, and he’s too shmart for schamers.”’ 


“I'm glad you'll 


And so that 


That night 


But Meigs bore all philosophically. He even 


From the | 





“Blather and be hanged to you. You're only a 
lot of wild bog-trotters anyhow. And some day 
you'll get a taste of the young boss yourselves, or 
I dunno. But I never saw so many Irish together 
without them going in for some kind of divilment 
against the contractor.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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= INSOMNIA. 


Work on me your own caprice, 
Give me any shape; 

Only, Slumber, from myself 
Let myself escape! 


Selected. — Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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TILLY’S PREMIUM-CAKE. 


What went to the Fair, and what did not 
come thence. 





“Tilly ?”” 

“Yes’m. Comin’ right away.” 

“Got your churning done ?” 

“Most.” 

«*Where’s Mrs. Barnes ?”’ 

‘*‘Why—aint you heard? She aint at home. 
She's gone to her sister’s for a week, ‘cause she’s 
sick. I mean her sister's sick.” 

“I brought over the Weekly to show her. 
you'll like to see it, 1 know.” 

“JT guess I will. Thank you more’n a little, 
Mis’ Carter.” 

Tilly now appeared, coming up the steps of the 
dairy-room, through whose open door the conver- 
sation had been going on. With a first glance of 
her you would wonder how so much homeliness 
had ever found place in one human face, or such 
awkwardness in one set of limbs. 

Her skin was coarse and freckled ; her nose was 
too small and her mouth too large. Her teeth 
stood out too far and her chin went in too far, 
as if trying to even up things. 

But, getting acquainted with Tilly, you would 
be more likely to wonder if any other face ever 
beamed with such an overflow of- good feeling, or 
if any other hands and feet were so quick and 
careful in gentle and kindly ministry to any need. 

‘You're getting on well with your morning’s 
work—ali alone,"’ said Mrs. Carter. 

“Yes’m."’ ‘Tilly smiled as she nodded her head 
with an air of importance. 
much farm-work going on next week, so Mis’ 
Barnes said ’twas a good enough time for her 
sister to be sick, seeing she had to be sick. I'm to 
see to things while she’s gone—there won't be any 
men to do for except Mr. Barnes and Caleb.” 
Tilly’s smile irradiated her face. ‘I’m to have 
all my spare time to myself,”’ she said. 

**Indeed !”” 

“Yes. You know what I’m trying to do?” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. If Tilly could 
have smiled harder she would have done so. 
Failing this ability, her only resource was in 
impressively jotting her points as she spoke, with 
one finger upon the open palm of the other hand. 

‘Mis’ Barnes says—that if I can get enough 
money—to buy some shoes—and a thick shawl— 
I’m to—go—to school—this winter!” 

‘Dear me, Tilly, that’s good. Do you think 
you can ?”’ 

‘**Mis’ Darby’s given me six gingham aprons to 
make for the children. She hasn’t any time to do 
it herself. She’s to pay me ten cents apiece, and 
I can do one a day if I sit up late.’’ Oh, the 
triumph in Tilly’s eyes! 

“Why, Tilly, you’re a smart girl.” 

“Think so? Well, perhaps I'll get to go.” 

“You mustn’t forget the County Fair's next 
week. You must take time for that.” 

“T don’t know,” said Tilly, wistfully, yet doubt- 
fully. ‘*Mr. Barnes would let me off, I know, if 
I got victuals enough ready beforehand for him 
and Caleb. But you see ’twould take a day off 
my sewing, beside costing a quarter to go by the 
cars.” 

“No, itwon’t. We'll take you over there. You 
oughtn’t to miss it. The premium list’s in this 
paper. They're giving real good premiums this 
year. I'm going to take over some jelly and one 
of my fruit-cakes.”” 

“You'll be sure to get a premium,” said Tilly, 
politely. Precious as was her time, she could not 
forbear sitting down for a few moments to snatch 
a view at the premium list. 

‘** Doughnuts.’ ‘Pound-cake.’ ‘Nut-cake.’ 
‘Nut-cake—first premium, two dollars.’ Land!’ 
Tilly’s eyes, soft and bright, her one good feature, 
flashed up in excitement. ‘Mis’ Barnes says if 
there’s one thing I can do better’n another, that 
thing's making nut-cake.”” 

“Say, Tilly,’ said Mrs. Carter, with friendly 
interest, ‘“why don’t you make one for the Fair? 
I have no doubt you'd get the first premium.” 

‘Dear me!"’ Tilly’s face sobered with the mag- 
nitude of the suggestion. ‘1 wonder if I could!” 

“Of course you could. And you shall go over 
with us on the first day to enter it.’’ 

‘It costs fifty cents to enter,” said Tilly. 

‘But that would leave you a dollar and a half.” 

“I'd have to pay Mis’ Barnes for the things I 
used to make it. But she'd let me have ’em cheap. 


But 


I could get the nuts of Mis’ Deacon Field—she 
said I could have all of theirs I wanted. But it'll 
take one of my afternoons to go after ‘em. 
be twenty cents more off.” 

‘Never you mind that, Tilly,” said Mrs. Carter, 


**You see there isn’t 


That'd | 


her kind heart full of sympathy with the girl— 
whose fifteen years of life knew nothing better 
than drudging for others—so contented with the 
monotony of it, so brave in her attempts to win 
for herself something a little higher and better. 
“Even if you don’t make much more than just 
the fun and interest of doing it, it’ll be worth 
while to you.” 

Tilly gazed at her friend in a little questioning 
perplexity. It had never occurred to her to do 
anything for the fun or the interest of it. But with 
the further genial encouragement, the desire grew 
strong in her to try for the premium. It would 
involve a degree of delightful excitement very 
enticing in the prospect. The more she thought of 
it the more she longed to do it. 

‘*Even if you don’t get the premium you'd have 
your cake,’’ went on Mrs. Carter. ‘‘You’d have 
it whether or no.” 

“Yes,” said Tilly, with another beaming smile, 
as this opened before her another vista of delight, 
‘and I could give it a present to the parson and 
his wife. I've always fairly ached to give ‘em 
something—he such a good man and she such a 
sweet little woman, and they always speaking so 
good to me Sabbaths. Yes, I'd like to. I'm 
a’most a mind to do it.” 

*“Do,”’ said Mrs. Carter. 
spices and the eggs.”’ 

**You’re no end of kind!”’ said Tilly, in fervent 
gratitude. 

‘That's nothing,”’ said Mrs. Carter, as she rose 
to go. ‘You may keep the paper till to-morrow.” 

Left to herself, Tilly became more and more 
filled with the delight of the new idea. It was 
impossible to think of not doing it. 

“This is Friday. I believe I’d better go over to 
Mis’ Deacon Field’s when I get my work done up 
this afternoon. Then | can crack the nuts and get 
’em picked out to-night. Then I can get iny other 
stuff together to-morrow. Then I can make my 
cake by getting up early Monday morning.”’ 

So, in the full brightness of the autumn after- 
noon, she took her way by the turnpike, across 
lots, then along a strip of woods which brought 
her to a green lane at the end of which was the 
house of Deacon Field. 

“My!” Along the edge of the woods Tilly 
clasped her hands at sight of the foliage, in a 
rapture of admiration whose fervency forbade 
further speech. 

It must have been only the most tender and 
caressing of fingers which Jack Frost had laid on 
the trees. Streaming sunshine now sought out 
and set red and gold and purple aflame. The 
sight of the colors and the stimulation of the crisp 
air set Tilly’s whole frame a-tingle. 

‘Well, well!’’ Tilly sat for a few moments on 
a log to take in the full beauty of the scene. ‘If 
that isn't Solomon in all his glory—sure enough ! 
When I’m on my way back I’m going to get a lot 
and carry ’em home to stick up round the looking- 
glass.”’ 

‘Why, yes, Tilly, you can have the nuts and 
plenty of ’em,”’ said Mrs. Field, with a welcoming 
smile, when she reached the deacon’s. ‘(But come 
in here. I’ve got company—my brother John’s 
daughter from the city, and I’d like to have you 
meet her. She’s weakly, poor thing.” 

Quite overcome by the compliment conveyed by 
the request, and flustered at thought of meeting a 
stranger, it required all Tilly’s shyest and most 
clumsy movements to bring her beside the lounge 
on which lay a delicate-looking girl of her own 
age. But after a timid grasp of the small hand, 
which seemed to melt away in the big, hard- 
working one, Tilly stood with her frank eyes full 
of sympathy, that appeared, too, in her kind 
voice. 

She enjoyed the visit, and both were sorry when 
she felt obliged to hurry away with her bag of 
nuts. As she again paused under the glowing 
leaves a sudden thought struck her. 

“I wonder if she wouldn’t like some bright 
leaves—that poor little creature that can't get out 
among ‘em! I do believe she would. But it'll 
take so much of my time —” 

Then Tilly took herself severely in hand. 
“Tilly Parkins, aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
I'd like to know! ’Cause if you aren't, I’d have 
you understand I’m ashamed of you. You run- 
ning round enjoying all the blessings of life, and 
not willing to give up a little for those that can’t. 
Now you pick out the very best you can, and go 
back with ‘em. It isn’t but a mile. Mind me!” 

The pleasure with which the leaves were received 
put a new idea into Tilly’s head. 

“There isn’t a soul about here that comes up to 
me fixing these leaves to keep up their shine. 
I’ve the greatest mind to fix some for her, so she 
can take ’em back with her when she goes. Folks 
say they don’t have such'things in the city, poor 
things!” 

The nuts were cracked that evening, to be 
picked out the evening following. Later she put 
the leaves through the first process necessary to 
preserving their beauty, and then Tilly lay down 
to the dreamless sleep which blesses honest labor. 

‘It's a beauty, Tilly,’’ said Mrs. Carter, as she 
looked at Tilly’s nut-cake on Monday morning. 

‘I did have pretty good luck this time,”’ said 
Tilly, in modest delight. : 

“Yes, you did. You bring it over and I’ll put 
it on one of my gold-banded china plates; and 
T’ll take the best care of it, and see that it gets a 
good place. They'll cut a piece out of it to taste, 
of course, but that wouldn’t spoil it to give it to 
| Mrs. Barrow. You want to cover it with some- 
| thing, you know. A crash towel will do.”’ 


“T'll give you the 
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Tilly spread a clean, coarse towel, but did not 
| like it over the dainty frosting. 

“Good morning, Tilly !’’ called a friendly voice 
behind her, as she was on her way to Mrs. 
| Carter's with the cake. Tilly turned to see Mrs. 
| Field-and John’s daughter in a comfortable- 
looking old carriage. 

“Is that your cake?”’ went on Mrs. Field. 
“Show it to us.” 

“It aint a very nice towel,”’ said Tilly, uncov- 
ering the cake with modest pride. 

‘Well, it isn’t quite nice enough for such a 
beautiful cake, I think myself,’’ said Mrs. Field. 
“See here, Tilly, I’m taking some of my own 
things over to the fair, and I can spare you this 
napkin just as well as not—seeing it'll make you 
feel better.’’ 

As Tilly replaced thé crash towel with the 
snowy, dainty linen, nothing was needed to make 
up the sum of her happiness; but she treated 
herself to the pleasure of taking time to do her 
best work in the preparation of the leaves for the 
weakly girl. 

“I can easily afford the time if I get two dollars 
premium,’’ thought Tilly. 

She carried her gift to Mrs. Field’s house, but 
found no one at home. 

“I’m very sorry, Tilly,” said Mrs. Carter, 
when, on Friday morning, Tilly went over to her 
house to go with her to the fair, ‘‘but our horse 
has gone lame, and we can’t go. I meant to let 
you know, but Jim’s ailing, and everything 
seemed to pile up on me this morning. But I 
guess you'll be able to get to the station if you 
hurry.” 

Tilly hurried the mile and a half to find the train 
gone. She must then take the afternoon train. 
She would have given up all thought of going, 
but there was her cake and Mrs. Carter’s plate 
and Mrs. Field’s napkin. They must be looked 
after. 

She reached the fair ground in the afternoon, to 
find a crowd of people in the confusion of disman- 
tling the fair—premium horses and cattle being 
led away, premium fowls secured in their cages, 
premium vegetables being loaded on wagons, 
household displays of all sorts being arranged in 
order for taking away. Under a pavilion the 
voice of a man could be heard shouting out the 
award of premiums. Tilly joined the listeners 
and waited in anxiety. 

‘“Nut-cake—first premium, Mrs. James Bangs. 
Second—Mrs. Abel Hobbin. Third—Miss Matilda 
Parkins.”’” A lump came into poor Tilly's throat 
as she turned away. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said to herself, as, jostled on all 
sides, she made her way to the building in which 
she was told was the cake exhibit, “if you think 
you're to have the very best as you go along, 
Tilly Parkins, it’s about time you were taught 
you aren’t. There are some other folks that«like 
first premiums besides you, I suppose.”’ 

The big, barn-like building was filled with 
women looking after their belongings. Tilly 
wandered up and down, looking warily for a 
frosted nut-cake with one piece cut out on a gold- 
banded china plate. 

‘““Nut-cake ?’’ said a woman, stopping for a 
moment in kindly attention to her inquiries. 
“Why, yes, I was on the tasting committee. I 
remember that third-premium cake—good one it 
was. But after the premiums were awarded most 
| of the things that could be eaten that weren't 
| looked after were eaten up. Like enough yours 
| was. 

“China plate? Well, now, I did see one get 
broken over on that side. The pieces are there 
yet.” 

And now, indeed, Tilly’s heart fell like lead at 
sight of the fragments of Mrs. Carter's plate! 

“Napkin? No, there don’t seem to be any 
around,”’ as Tilly waited until nearly the last in 
| her anxious search. ‘Likely it was taken to wipe 
dishes with.” 

Hours later, in her garret chamber, Tilly 
counted up the results of her experience on 
premium cakes : 

“Mrs. Carter’s plate broken, Mrs. Field’s 
napkin lost, thirty-five cents owing to Mrs. 
Barnes for stuff for the cake. A quarter for 
going over on the cars. Five days’ work that I 
might have done. No present for Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow. Fifty cents premium! Tilly Parkins,” 
with a wistful shake of her head, ‘‘it's plain to 
see you weren’t one of the sort that were meant to 
make money in a hurry.” 

It was hard to tell of the loss of the borrowed 
articles, but both ladies were as kind as Tilly 
hoped they would be. 

“’Twas I put you up to it, Tilly,” said Mrs. 
Carter, ‘‘and it’s no more than fair I should stand 
a little of the disappointment. But I say, Tilly, 
it really is something to brag of for a girl like you 
to come in for any premium at all, when, so many 
old housekeepers try for them. I don’t think 
you’ve any cause to feel set down.” 

By this Tilly felt grateful and comforted. 

‘‘Never vou mind,”’ said Mrs. Field. ‘I've got 
a plenty more napkins. Don’t think of it for one 
moment. I’ve got a message for you from John’s 
| daughter. Her folks were all so well pleased with 
those leaves you brought her that they want to 
| know if you won’t fix them some more—a real 
| good lot. They want to use them for trimming 
up the house for winter.” 

A spasm of dismay shot through Tilly's heart 
with the thought of the time it must take—to be 
instantly put down with shame at her selfishness. 

““Why, of course I'll be glad enough to do it,” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








she said, coloring with real pleasure at her work | Benny, and if Mrs. Harmon wants anything you 
being so appreciated. So she spent three days’ | can wait on her.” 

spare time over them, and carried them to Mrs. | She hastened away, leaving her invalid friend 
Field with hearty good-will. looking at the little round-eyed boy who sat on a 

A month later she went over to Deacon Field’s | low chair opposite her. He sat very still, for he 
on an errand. The late-opening country school | was being a good boy. 
was to begin in a few days, but as yet Tilly saw “Benny,” she said at last, ‘how old are you ?” 
little prospect of the shoes and shawl. | “Six and a half,” he said. ‘I had a birthday 

“I’m glad you came, Tilly,”’ said Mrs. Field, in December. Did you know I was born in 
‘because I'd have had to go over to you if you | December, just before Christmas? My mother 
hadn’t. I’ve heard from John’s folks about the | always calls me her Christmas present. I had a 
leaves.” sled and six agates on my birthday.” 

“Oh, I hope they like ’em!”’ said Tilly, with a “Do you like your school ?”” 
well-earned warmth in her heart at this mention “Yes, 1 do. I’m in the Third Reader. Jimmy 
of her humble free-will offering. | Grigg and I began the Primer together, and 

“Like them! They couldn’t help liking them. | pretty soon I went into the First Reader, but 
Say they’ve never had any to keep their color so | Jimmy stayed in the Primer. Then I went into 
well as yours. And here’s the pay they sent for | the Second Reader, and Jimmy stayed in the 
them.”’ Tilly fairly gasped as Mrs. Field held | Primer. Now I am in the Third Reader, and 
out a gold-piece. Jimmy is in the Primer yet. The teacher says 

“Why—I didn’t do it for pay!” she stammered. | it’s because he doesn’t pronounce well, but I 

“No matter if you didn’t. What folks want is | think he could pronounce well if he would only 
worth paying for. Your time’s worth money as | take pains.” 
well as anybody’s time is. You don’t know how 
much ‘tis, do you ?” 

Mrs. Field laughed as Tilly held the money in 
the palm of her hand, gazing at it in bewildered 
respect. 

“It’s ten dollars, and not a bit too much.” 

The earlier scarlet and purple on the trees had 
changed to dimmer gold as Tilly walked home. 
All the world was gold to her. 

“Well, if that isn’t luck!" thought Tilly. 
“There’s the third premium, and here's ten 
dollars, and everybody’s so kind to me—my, I 
don't feel ’s if anybody could deserve so much! I 
guess I’ll have to work pretty hard after this, or 
1 won't feel I’ve half a right to my blessings.” 

SypNEY DayRe. 





iuteresting replies from this talkative little boy. 

“I’ve read ‘Robinson Crusoe’ through three 
times,"’ he added. 

‘‘Was Tommy Cobb late this morning ?”’ 
asked. 

“Yes, but his mother wrote him an excuse. 
He got hurt yesterday. He came to my house 
and climbed on top of the woodpile. Mother said, 
‘Get down, Tommy, or you'll fall,’ but he didn’t 
get down. She said, ‘Tommy Cobb, get right 
down, or you'll fall and hurt yourself,’ and he 
did fall and hurt his wrist so it swelled all up.” 

‘Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Harmon. 
next question was, ‘“‘Almy likes Grace Clark 
pretty well, doesn’t she ?”” 

Yes; they’re intimate friends. 


she 


They've begun 
—___<-@2—____ 
They've got pieces of all my aprons. But every- 
thing is used up now, and they'll have to stop 
short. They wanted to make bedquilts, and now 
they can only make cribquilts; and there isn’t a 
baby in either family.” 

Mrs. Harmon was very much entertained by 
Benny’s volubility, and she could easily imagine 
what discussions had gone on between the girls. 
| Quick, practical thoughts came into her mind, 
and she felt almost excitedly happy. 

When Mrs. Chapin came from the meeting she 


WOMAN’S WILL. 
Men, dying, make their wills—but wives 
pacape a work so sad. 
Why should they make, what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had ? 
Selected. —John G. Sare. 
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A LITTLE BENEFACTOR. 


A Boy’s Prattle turns out to be of some Use. 


“The days are so long and wearisome!”’ sighed | 
Mrs. Harmon. She had been confined to her found Benny standing on a stool, which itself 
room a long time by a chronic ailment. She | stood on a wooden chair, getting down a little jar 
could not go up-stairs or down. She could not | from the top shelf of the closet. 
visit her kitchen, where a woman hired by the “T told him to,’ said Mrs. Harmon. “It’s my 
week now filled her place. | clover salve. Benny has been a very good boy, 

Her husband was at work from morning till | Lucy, and I wish he would run in often to see 
night out in the fields, and her grown-up daughter | mé. Can he?” 
was away teaching. She could ring a bell for “Why, of course; he’d like it,” 
Mrs. Grigg if she wanted anything, and she could | Chapin. ‘*Wouldn’t you, Benny ?”’ 
move her chair from the window that looked out **Yes, I’d like it first-rate," said Benny. ‘I’ve 
on the back yard to the window that looked out | been looking at pictures and shells and feather- 
on the road. 

But it was a road on which there was not much | old compass, if Mr. Harmon says so.” 
passing, and the chief event each day was the ‘‘Now,”’ said Mrs. Harmon, ‘‘on your way 
strolling by of perhaps a dozen children to school | home, Benny, I want you to stop at Mrs. Cobb’s 
with their dinner-pails in the morning, and their | and send Tommy right over here, and I'll give 
return home in the afternoon. For want of other | him something to cure his wrist. And tell Almy 
amusement she watched them—languidly at first, | to stop on her way home to-morrow; I want to 
and after that with increasing interest. see her.” 

‘“Almy Chapin and Grace Clark look to be After her visitors departed, Mrs. Harmon rang 
pretty intimate,’’ she often said to herself, as two | the bell for Mrs. Grigg, and told her to send in 
little girls in plaid aprons went by, sometimes | Jimmy with his Primer. 
each with her arm around the other’s waist, and Jimmy came soberly. He had always felt 
sometimes studying from one book as they | afraid of the sad-faced invalid woman, but this 
walked. ‘Well, I used to be intimate that same time she was smiling. She meant to help him to 
way with Almy’s mother when I wasa girl. She | take pains about his pronouncing. Her old 
was Lucy Gray then. And now I don’t see her school-teaching arts returned to her, and she held 
once in six months. Folks around here aren’t | the little boy’s interest and inspired his zeal. 
very social.” “T’ll give him an hour a day," she said to 

Mrs. Harmon said this resignedly. She knew | herself, ‘till he gets into the Third Reader along 
how busy all the housewives were in their homes. | with Benny.” 

When she was well she had not gone out visiting When Tommy Cobb arrived, shy and wary, 
herself very often. There were the hens, the pigs, | she made him welcome, and was soon doing up 
the milk and the butter-making to see to, besides | the poor inflamed little wrist in the softest of old 
the meals for the men and the housework. linen and with clover salve. When she finished, 

But now, forced to give up work, time passed | and he said, ‘‘Thank you, ma’am, that feels 
wearily. She had few resources; sewing made | good,’’ she replied, ‘‘Come in to-morrow and [’ll 
her nervous, and she cared little for reading, | do it up again.” 
though she had been a bright scholar when a girl, Next day Alma Chapin came. Grace was 
and had taught the district school for two! going to wait for her at the gate, but Mrs. 
summers before she married. Here she was, a | Harmon tapped on the window for her to come in, 
clear-headed woman of forty-five, tied down to an | too. 
invalid-chair waiting—for what ? She asked the girls about their sewing, and 

“IT declare, I won’t spend another minute | showed them a great bag of pieces, which she told 
watching that hen scratch up the grass!” she said | them they were free to use from till their quilts 
one morning, as she rolled her chair away from | were done. They agreed to bring all their blocks 
the back window. ‘It’s time for the school | to show to her, and she said she would do some of 
children to go by. Jimmy Grigg is swinging on the cutting out for them. 
our gate now, waiting for Benny Chapin to come **Isn’t she nice ?"’ they said to each other, when 
along. There’s Benny now. Lucy Chapin must they started on the road home. 

| 








said Mrs. 











have big washings. Benny goes to school every ‘‘Mrs. Harmon’s been real bright all day,’’ said 
morning in a clean apron, and home in a dirty | Mrs. Grigg to Mr. Harmon, when he came 
one.” wearily into the house at dusk. ‘1 shouldn't 
She watched the boys saunter off, and then she | wonder if she was going to take a start and get 
watched till Alma Chapin and Grace went by. | well.” 
Presently Tommy Cobb followed, running and| Mrs. Harmon had certainly taken a start of 
stumbling, with his hand done up in a red|some kind. She really cared about her new 
handkerchief. interests, and it was a happy day when Tommy 
He was the last, and for more than two hours | Cobb left off his bandages, and his mother came 
after, not even a dog passed the house. It was | over on purpose to thank her for her skill and her 


tedious. salve. 
But in the afternoon Mrs. Chapin came into In a few days Jimmy Grigg was in the First 
Mrs. Harmon’s room with Benny. She said | Reader. 


there was going to be a mothers’ meeting at the | 
schoolhouse, and she wanted to leave Benny with 
Mrs. Harmon till she came back. 
‘He'll be good,”’ she said. 


“And it won’t be many weeks before he is in 
the Third,” Mrs. Harmon said to his mother; 
and Mrs. Grigg felt so “heartened up’’ that she 


“You sit there, | went about her work singing. 





Mrs. Harmon felt that she was getting very | 


Her | 


patchwork together, and they divide their pieces. | 


work, and another time she will let me see their | 





| The little girls and their sewing were an almost 
daily source of pleasure. 

‘Can this be my invalid wife who was speak- 
ing???’ Mr. Harmon asked himself, when she said 
to him, ‘‘When those girls get their quilts pieced, 
I believe I'll let them have a quilting here, and 
invite in the neighbors.”’ 

It was not alone these interests that arose. 
Others followed fast. She was always getting 
something new from that little chatterbox, Benny. 
Once she found out that Mrs. Clapham, down in 
the hollow, wanted ‘‘a dozen Brahma eggs the 
worst way, for her old yellow hen to sit on.” 

Another time Benny innocently related to her 
how Amarilda Green had been to see his mother. 

“And old Mrs. Green over eighty, and 
Amarildy says she just hankers after jell’. And 
Amarildy can’t make jell’, because she don’t raise 
currants. My mother's real sorry that her jell’ is 
all blackberry.” 

“And I'm glad mine is all currant,” 
Mrs. Harmon to herself. 

Before long a warm feeling stole into the hearts 
of the women of the neighborhood, and as they 
met at meeting or at sewing society one would 
say to another : ¢ 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Harmon lately? What 
a good woman she is! They say her health’s 
improving all the time now. I hopeso. She's a 

| blessing to the neighborhood.”’ 

‘So Harmon’s wife’s got well,’’ said the store- 
keeper to the doctor. ‘‘What medicine did you 
give her ?”’ 

“Oh! tonics, tonics,”’ 


is 


thought 


said the doctor, with a 


wise smile. ‘And nature helped, too, of course— 
nature helped, too.” 
But Mrs. Harmon, in her own heart, gave 


credit to a third agent, and always thought of 
Benny as her little benefactor. 





Mary L. B. Brancu. 
|CHARLES DICKENS AS HIS CHILDREN 
KNEW HIM. 


By Charles Dickens. 


In Two Parts. — Part I. 


A Son’s Reminiscences of his famous Father. 

The only really satisfactory portrait of my 
father that ever was painted—with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Mr. C. R. Leslie’s picture 
of Captain Bobadil—is that by Maclise, which 
was published as the frontispiece to Nicholas 
Nickleby. It gives a very good idea of Charles 
Dickens’s appearance when I was a boy, although 
it was impossible for the painter quite to catch the 
brightness and alertness of look and manner 
which distinguished my father in so remarkable a 
degree. 

Later, the beard and mustache concealed that 


wonderfully expressive mouth, but in the days of 


which I am speaking the face was clean-shaven, 
| and the firm and yet mobile lips, as well as the 
keen and vivid light in those eloquent eyes, 
assisted in conveying the ever-changing expres- 
sions, grave or gay, humorous or pathetic, which 
were reflected in that singularly handsome face. 
Those who knew him only in his later days, 
when the strong lines and deep 
grizzled beard and mustache, made him 
older than he really was, and sometimes conveyed 


|to those who did not know him intimately an | 


exaggerated idea of sternness and severity, can 


have no idea of the delicacy and refinement which | 


were almost as conspicuous as the force and 
power of his face in those days. 
The sort of costume in which 
themselves in the early forties was a trying one. 
There were high-shouldered coats, with great 
rolling collars, and tight sleeves with the wrist- 
bands of the shirt generally turned up over the 
cuffs,—you will remember that Mr. Toots at 
| Dr. Blimber’s breaking-up party never could 
quite satisfy himself as to whether it was judicious 
to wear his wristbands turned up or turned down, 
—stocks high, stiff and tight round the neck, 


tumbling in cataracts of satin over the shirt front, | 


and displaying a couple of gold pins attached to 


each other by a gold chain, by way of ornament; | 


sometimes a sort of apology for a shirt collar, 
sometimes not even that. 

There were high waistcoats, with collars to 
match the coat, and two or three under-waistcoats 


of various brilliant colors just showing themselves | 


at the top; nether garments of most uncom- 
fortable-looking cut, tightly strapped over the 
boot; long gold watch-chains encircling the neck 
and meandering over the waistcoat; an extrava- 
gant profusion of jewelry—Mr. Toots, on the 


occasion to which I have already referred, was 


‘one blaze-of jewelry and buttons.” 

All this took a good deal of ‘carrying off.” 
Add to this remarkable costume very long and 
generally untidy-looking hair,—what Mr. Peck- 
sniff described as ‘‘clustering masses of rich 
hair,’”"—and you get some notion of the handicap 
to which the handsomest men of those times sub- 
mitted in the way of dress. 
striking figures of my childhood and early boy- 
hood, beside my father, were Harrison Ainsworth 
and Alfred, Count d’Orsay ; and this is my recol- 
lection of the costume of all three of them. 


| D’Orsay, of course, was a prodigious swell, and 
led the fashion in those days, but the two authors | 


had also a pretty taste in dress, and there is, indeed, 


a portrait of Ainsworth—used, if I remember | 


rightly, as the frontispiece of one of his books— 
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which is even more remarkable than those of 
d'Orsay himself. 

Mr. N. P. Willis and some other fastidious 


American critics of that period were, or professed 
to be, very angry with my father’s exaggerated 
style of dress, as they called it, and were quite 
shocked—or said they were—by the bright colors 
in which he was sometimes wont to indulge. 

But, if they had only known it, 
which, it must be confessed, was apt to be some- 


his dress, 


what florid in style on occasion, was very much 
the same as that of the young bucks of his time, 
while it was simply part of his nature to take 
delight in bright colors, from the days of rain- 
bow-tinted under-waistcoats to later 
when the gardens at Gadshill displayed 
brilliant masses of scarlet geraniums. 

I do, indeed, remember, somewhere about 1857, 
a certain dress coat, with scarlet silk lining, but 
the public opinion of the generation 
proved too much for that, and the first appearance 
of that coat in that state was, I think, its last. 

In the summer of 1846 we went to live at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland. My reminiscences of 
my father during that summer and autumn are 
chiefly concerned with walks along the lake-side 
or among the beautiful hills behind the town; of 
visits to open-air fétes in the heart of the green 
where he was always anxious that I 
should join and distinguish myself in the boyish 
sports that were going on; of queer rifle matches, 
with the marksmen on one side of a valley and the 
targets on the opposite hillsides; of a short stay 
in Geneva just after a revolution—it was only a 
little one, but still it was a revolution; and even 
of an earthquake, also only a very little one, but 
still an earthquake. 

It was a time of very hard work on ‘“‘Dombey” 
and the ‘‘Battle of Life,’’ both of which were in 
hand at once, and of a good deal of worry and 
ill-health, but my father found time for many 
pleasant mountain excursions,—to Chamouni, to 
the great St. Bernard, which always had a weird 
fascination for him, and elsewhere,—and for much 
|} cheery intercourse with the many charming 
| English families who made an unusually agree- 
able society round the little town. 

Visitors from England, too, he had in plenty. 
I can well remember one autumn evening in the 
| fading twilight, somebody sitting at the piano and 
| singing the ‘‘Queen of the May,”’ and Alfred Ten- 
nyson unexpectedly strolling in among us through 
the window that opened on the lawn, as if the odd 
coincidence were quite a matter of course. 

In November another long carriage journey 
took the family to Paris, where we inhabited the 
strangest house ever furnished, I should think, 
and quite as ‘ridiculous, extraordinary, unpar- 
alleled, and preposterous’’ as my father described 
it to be. It was “something between a baby- 
house, a shades, a haunted castle, and a mad 


the time 


their 


younger 


woods, 


| kind of clock,’’ he declared, “and not to be 
imagined by the mind of man." 
From the preposterous house, which was a 


constant source of delight to my father, I went 
soon after Christmas to school at King’s College 
in London, being conveyed thither by Mr. Forster 
in the malle-poste, a mode of conveyance which I 
should like to recommend to some of the modern 
travellers who make the columns of the newspapers 
resound with their outcries if a fifty-miles-an- 
hour express is a quarter of an hour late. 

From Paris my father came over to London 
soon afterward some particular matter of 
| business, and calling for me unexpectedly, took 
me out for a long tramp round Hampstead Heath 
and about that part of the country, and finally to 
Lady Blessington’s at Gore House to dinner. 

As we sat down to table there was a vacant 
| chair next to mine. 
| Jt is only the Prince,” explained Lady Bles- 
sington to my father; “he is always late;”’ and 
indeed some minutes passed before a sallow, 
rather sullen, heavy-looking man came in, and 
after kissing Lady Blessitigton’s hand and taking 
very little notice of the rest of the company,— 
who, for their part, seemed content to take very 
little notice of him,—sat down by my side. 

The newcomer took small part in the general 
| conversation, but talked to me pleasantly enough 
for a time about my school-life, and especially 
| about my recent stay in Paris, and then, very soon 

after dinner and an interval of moody silence, 
took himself off. 

This was the Prince—Prince Louis Napoleon, 
afterward Emperor of the French, subsequently 
prisoner of Sedan and Cassel, and finally exile of 
| Chiselhurst. Two days afterward I was seized 
with a very pronounced attack of scarlet fever. It 
was only a coincidence, no doubt, but at that time 
I found it hard to persuade myself that the mys- 
terious prince had had no hand in bringing about 
the disaster. 
| In 1849 we spent a summer in Bonchurch, in 
|the Isle of Wight. Here, in the society of a 
number of friends, old and new, my father made 
the time pass in the liveliest manner, and although 
the climate for a while did not suit him, was full 
of energy and go. There seems to me to have 
been continual excursions and picnics during the 
|day; constant impromptu dances, and games, 
and forfeits, and such-like diversions; perform- 
ances of conjuring tricks, with my father as the 
magician and John Leech as his attendant, in the 
evenings. 

‘““We were very merry,’ my father says in 
|many of his letters of that year, and describes 
with great enjoyment at one time how, with the 
| assistance of the village carpenter, he converted a 
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little w aterfall which tumbled out of the garden | how many mud pies they made on the beach nor| when she was married, and her mother awe 
how wet they got in the tepid waters of the ocean. | 
| They had only to look out carefully for the croco- had sent to Singapore. 


over on the beach into a shower-bath. A shower- | 
bath was always one of the necessaries of life with | 


her a little set of betel-nut boxes, for which she 
Each cup was of silver, 


him, and he had one at Tavistock House of such | | diles that glided noiselessly among the mangrove and the box was cunningly inlaid with storks and 


severity 
demon. 


In another letter he tells how “‘we have been | in the cruel jaws of a crocodile, and lost its hand. | 
sufficiently rollicking since I finished the number; | The men from the village went out into the laby- | father’s bungalow. 


and have had great games at rounders every after- 
noon, with all Bonchurch looking on.” 

Nor was the element of mystery altogether | 
absent. John Leech having met with an accident | 
to his head while bathing, and remaining very ill 
and restless, with a restlessness which nothing 


power upon him, and quickly sent his patient into 
that strange sleep into which I had often seen 
him throw people before. 

“I talked to the astounded little Mrs. Leech 
across him, when he was asleep, as if he had been 
a truss of hay,”’ 
afterward. 

Throughout his life my father sympathized 
strongly with the mesmeric investigations of his 
friend, Dr. Elliotson, though without going with | 
the good doctor—he was Thackeray's Doctor | 
Goodenough—to the extreme lengths to which his | 
enthusiasm eventually led him. 

My father had quite an extraordinary mes- 
meric power himself. Indeed, the intense gaze of 
those keen and luminous eyes, even without any 
of the passes and manipulations which form so 
much of the stock in trade of the ordinary mes- 
merist, had astonishing influence over many 
people—a’ss you will read in all sorts of descriptions 
of him. 

To me it always seemed as if his eyes could | 
read one’s inmost soul. But it was seldom, | 
in later years, that he used this mesmeric power. 
It was too serious a matter to trifle with, and | 
“took it out’’ of the practitioner too much. 


| her neck, and when 
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MALAYAN CHILD-LIFE. 
By Rounsevelle Wildman, 


Late United States Consul at Singapore. 


| heard a low growl, 
‘dark form stood right below her. 


Little Busuk—Her Babyhood, Education and 
Marriage.— Curious Customs. 

They called her Busuk, or ‘‘the youngest,’’ at 
her birth. Her father, the old punghulo, or chief 
of the little campong, or village, of Passir 
Panjang, whispered the soft Allah Akbar, the 
prayer to Allah, in her little brown ear. } 

The subjects of the punghulo brought presents | 
of sarongs run with gold thread, and not larger 
than a handkerchief, for little Busuk to wear | 
about her waist. They also brought gifts of rice 


as to earn for itself the name of the| 


he said, describing the incident | 


|**Mahomet is 


|of the great beast’s paw. 


roots. 


| cherry blossoms. 


It had cost her mother a 


| One day one of Busuk’s playmates was caught | month’s hard labor on the loom. 


| 


Then Mamat was not to take her back to his 
He had built a little one of 


| rinth of roots that stood up above the flood like a his own, raised up on palm-posts six feet from 


| huge scaffolding, and caught the man-eater with | the ground, so that she need not fear tigers or 


ropes of the gamooty palm. 


of the hard billion-wood. 


They dragged it up| snakes or white ants. 
the beach and put out its eyes with red-hot spikes | palm-leaves, every other one colored differently, 


Its sides were of plaited 


|and its roof was of the choicest attap, each leaf 


Although the varnished leaves of the cocoanuts | bent carefully over a rod of rattan, and stitched so 
could relieve, my father exercised his magnetic | kept almost every ray of sunlight out of the little | evenly that not a drop of rain could get through. 


village, and though the children could play in the | 


airy spaces under their own houses, their heads 
and faces were painted with a paste of flour and 
water to keep their tender skins from chafing in 
the hot, moist air. 

The Hour of Prayer. 


At evening, when the fierce sun went down 





Inside there was a room especially for her, with 
its sides hung with sarongs, and by the window 
was a loom made of kamooning wood, finer than 
her mother’s. Outside, under the eaves, was a 
house of bent rattan for her ring-doves, and a 
shelf where her silver-haired monkey could sun 
himself. 

So Busuk forgot her grief, and she watched 
with ill-concealed eagerness the coming of Mamat's 


behind the great banian-tree that nearly hid | friends with presents 
Mount Pulei, the Ahateeb would sound the call to | of tobacco and rice 


prayer on a hollow log that hung up before the | and bone-tipped Ariss- 
Then Busuk and | es. 
her playmates would fall on their faces, while the | time she was permit- 
Holy Man sang in a soft, monotonous voice the | ted to open the cam- 


little palm-thatched mosque. 


promises of the Koran, the men of 
the campong answering. ‘Allah 
il Allah,” he would sing, and 
his 
prophet,’’ they would 
answer. 

Every night Busuk 
would lie down on a 
mat on the floor of 
the house with a little 
wooden pillow under 


she dared she would 
peep down through 
the open spaces in the 
bamboo floor into the 
darkness beneath. Once she 
and a great 


She could see its tail lashing its sides 
with short, whip-like movements. 
Then all the dogs in the campong 
began to bark, and the men rushed 
down their ladders screaming, ‘‘Har- 
|imo! Harimo!” (A tiger! A tiger!) 
|The next morning she found that 
her pet dog, Fatima, named after 
herself, had been killed by one stroke 
Once a 


Then for the first 


in baskets of cunningly woven cocoanut fibre; of | monster python swung from a cocoanut-tree phor-wood chest and gaze upon all the beautiful 
through the window of her home, and wound | 


bananas, a hundred on a branch; of durians, that | 
filled the bungalow wiih so strong an odor that 
Busuk drew up her wrinkled, tiny face into a 
quaint frown; of cocoanuts in their great green, | 
oval shucks. 

Busuk’s old aunt, who lived far away up the | 
River Maur, near the foot of Mount Ophir, sent a 
yellow gold pin for the hair; her husband, the | 
Hadji Mat, had washed the gold from the bed of | 
the stream that rushed by their bungalow. 

Busuk’'s brother, who was a sergeant in his High- | 
ness’s the Sultan’s artillery at Johore, brought | 
a tiny pair of sandals all worked in many-colored 
beads. Never had such presents been seen at the 
birth of any other of Punghulo Sahak’s children. 

Two days later the Imam Paduka Tuan sent 
Busuk's father a letter sewn up ina yellow bag. 
It contained a blessing for Busuk. Busuk kept 
the letter all her life, for it was a great thing for 
the high priest to do. 


Naming the Baby. 





On the seventh day Busuk’s head was shaven 
and she was named Fatima; but they called her | 
Busuk in the campong, and some even called her | 
Inchi Busuk, the princess. 

From the low-barred window of Busuk’s home | 
she could look out on the shimmering, sun-lit 
waters of the Straits of Malacca. The loom on 
which Busuk’s mother wove the sarongs for the 
punghulo and for her sons stood by the side of 
the window, and Busuk, from the sling in which 
she sat on her mother’s side, could see the fishing | 
praus glide by, and also the big lumber tongkangs, 
and at rare intervals one of his Highness’s 
launches. 

Sometimes she blinked her eyes as a vagrant | 
shaft of sunlight straggled down through the | 
great green and yellow fronds of the cocoanut- 
palms that stood about the bungalow; sometimes | 
she kept her little black eyes fixed gravely on the | 
flying shuttle which her mother threw deftly back 
and forth through the many-colored threads; | 
but best of all did she love to watch the little gray 
lizards that ran about on the palm-sides of the 
house after the flies and moths. 

She was soon able to answer the lizards’ call of 
“gecho, gecho,”’ and once she laughed outright | 











| settled the disputes in the little village. 


itself round and round the post of her mother’s 
loom. It took a dozen men to tie a rope to the 
serpent’'s tail and pull it out. 


Seeing the World. 


Busuk went everywhere astride the punghulo’s 
broad shoulders as he collected the taxes and 
She 
went out into the straits in the big prau that 
floated the star and crescent of Johore over its 
stern, to look at the fishing-stakes, and was 
nearly wrecked by a great waterspout that burst 
within a few feet of them. 

Then she went twice to Johore, and gazed in 
open-eyed wonder at the palaces of the sultan 
and at the fort in which her uncle was an officer. 

“Some day,”’ she thought, “I may see his 
Highness, and he may notice me and smile.’’ For 
had not his Highness spoken twice to her father 
and called him a good man? So whenever she 
went to Johore she put on her best sarong and 
kabaya, and in her jetty black hair she put the 
pin her aunt had given her, with a spray of sweet- 
smelling chumpaka flower. 

When she was four years old she went to the 
penagar to learn to read and write. In a few 
months she could outstrip any one in the class in 
tracing Arabic characters on the sand-sprinkled 
floor, and she knew whole chapters in the Koran. 

So the days were passed in the little campong 
under the gently-swaying cocoanuts, and the 
little Malayan girl grew up like her companions, 
free and wild, with little thought beyond the 
morrow. That some day she was to be married 


| she knew, for since her first birthday she had 


been engaged to Mamat, the son of her father’s 
friend, the punghulo of Bander Bahru. 


Mamat. 


She had never seen Mamat, nor he her, for it 
was not proper that a Malay should see his 
intended before marriage. She had heard that he 
was strong and lithe of limb, and could beat all 
his fellows at the game called raga. When the 
wicker-ball was in the air he never let it touch the 
ground, for he was as quick with his head and 


when one, in fright of her baby-fingers, dropped | feet, shoulders, hips and breast as with his hands. 
its tail and went wiggling away like a boat He could swim and box, and had once gone with 
without a rudder. But most of the time she | his father to the sea-sports on New Year's day at 


swung and crowed in her wicker cradle under the | Singapore, and his own prau had won the short- | 


low rafters. 
When Busuk grew older, she was carried every 


distance race. 
Mamat was three years older than Busuk, and 


day down the ladder of the house and put on the | they were to be married when she was fifteen. 
warm white sand with the other children. They At first she cried a little, for she was sad at the 
were all naked, save for a little chintz bib that | thought of giving up her playmates. 


But then the 











things that she was to wear for the one great day. 

Her mother and elder sisters had been married 
in them, and their children would, one after 
another, be married in them after her. 

There was a sarong of silk, run with threads of 
gold and silver, that was large enough to go 
around her body twice and wide enough to hang 
from her waist to her ankles; a belt of silver, 
with a gold plate in front, to hold the sarong in 
place; a Aabaya, or outer garment, that looked 
like a dressing-gown, and was fastened down the 
front with golden brooches of curious Malayan 
workmanship; a pair of red-tipped sandals; and 
a black lace scarf to wear about her black hair. 


There were earrings and a necklace of colored 


glass, and armlets, bangles, and gold pins. They 
all dazzled Busuk, and she could hardly wait to 
try them on. 


The Wedding Feast. 


A buffalo was sacrificed on the day of the | 
ceremony. The animal was ‘‘without blemish or | 
disease.”” The men were careful not to break its | 
fore- or hind-leg or its spine, after death, for such 
was the law. 
was fastened, and water was poured upon it while 
the hadi prayed. Then he divided its windpipe. 
When it was cooked, one-half of it was given to 
the priests and the other half to the people. 


All the guests, and there were many, brought | 
offerings of cooked rice in the fresh green leaves | 


of the plantain, and baskets of delicious mango- 
steens, and pink mangoes and great jack-fruits. 
A curry was made from the rice that had forty 
sambuls to mix with it. 
the moringa-tree, chillies and capsicums, prawns 
and decayed fish, chutneys and onions, ducks’ 
eggs and fish roes, peppers and cucumbers and 
grated cocoanuts. 

It was a wonderful curry, made by one of the 
sultan’s own cooks; for the Punghulo Sahak 
spared no expense in the marriage of this, his 
last daughter, and a great feast is exceedingly 
honorable in the eves of the guests. 

Busuk’s long biack hair had to be done up in a 
marvellous chignon on the top of her head. 
First, her maids washed it beautifully clean with 
the juice of the lime and the lather of the soap- 
nut; then it was combed and brushed until every 


hair glistened like ebony; next it was twisted up 
and stuck full of the quaint golden and tortoise- | 


shell bodkins, with here and there a spray of 
jasmine and chumpaka. 


Busuk’s milky-white teeth had to be filed off | 












Its legs were bound and its head | 


There were the pods of | 


she looked in the mirror at her swollen gums and 
thought that she was very beautiful. Now she 
‘could chew the betel-nut from the box her mother 
had given her! 

The palms of her hands and the nails of her 
fingers and toes were painted red with henna, and 
the lids of her eyes touched up with antimony. 
When all was finished, they led her out into the 
great room, which was decorated with mats of 
colored palm, masses of sweet-smelling flowers 
and maiden-hair fern. There they placed her in 
the chair of state to receive her relatives and 
friends. 


First Meeting with Mamat. 


She trembled a little for fear Mamat would not 
think her beautiful, but when, last of all, he came 
up and smiled and claimed the bit of betel-nut 
that she was chewing for the first time, and 
placed it in his mouth, she smiled back and was 
very happy. 

Then the kadi pronounced them man and wife 
in the presence of all, for is it not written, ‘“Writ- 
ten deeds may be forged, destroyed or 
altered, but the memory of what is trans- 
acted in the presence of a thousand wit- 
nesses must remain sacred. Allah il 
Allah!” And all the people answered, 
“Suka! Suka!’? (We wish it! We wish 
it!) 

Then Mamat took his seat on the dais 
beside the bride, and the punghulo passed 
about the betel-box. First, Busuk took 
out a syrah leaf smeared with lime and 
placed in it some broken fragments of the 
betel-nut, and chewed it until a bright red 
liquid oozed from the cor- 
ners of her mouth. The 
others did the same. 

Then the women brought 
garlands of flowers—red al- 
lainandas, yellow convol- 
vulus and pink hibiscus— 
and hung them about Busuk 
and Mamat, while the musi- 
cians outside beat their 
crocodile - hide drums in 
frantic haste. 

The great feast began out 
in the sandy plaza before 
the houses. There was 
cock - fighting and kicking 
the raga-ball, wrestling and 
boxing, and some gambling 
among the elders. 

Toward night Busuk was 
put in a rattan chair and 
carried by the young men, 
while Mamat and the girls walked by her side a 
mile away, where her husband’s big cadapj- 
covered prau lay moored. It was to take them 
to his bungalow at Bander Bahru. The band 
went, too, and the boys shot off guns and fire- 
crackers all the way, until Busuk’s head swam, 
and she was so happy that the tears came into her 
eyes and trickled down through the rouge on her 
cheeks. 

So ended Busuk's childhood. She was not 
quite fifteen when she became mistress of her own 
little palm-thatched home. But it was not play 
housekeeping with her, for she must weave the 
sarongs for Mamat and herself for cloths and for 
spreads at night, and the weaving of each cost he 
twenty days’ hard labor. If she could weave an 
| extra one from time to time, Mamat would take 

it up to Singapore and trade it at the bazaar for 
a pin for the hair or a sunshade with a white 
fringe about it. 

Then there were the shell-fish and prawns on 
| the sea-shore to be found; greens to be sought out 
in the jungle, and the padi, or rice, to be weeded. 
| She must keep a plentiful supply of betel-nut and 
| lemon leaves for Mamat and herself, and one day 
there was a little boy to look after and make tiny 
sarongs for. 








Busuk a Woman. 


So, long before the time that our American girls 
are out of school, and about the time they are 
putting on long dresses, Busuk was a woman 
Her shoulders were bent, her face wrinkled, her 
teeth decayed and falling out from the use of the 
syrah leaf. She had settled the engagement of 
her oldest boy to a little girl of two years in a 
| neighboring campong, and was dusting out the 
| things in the camphor-wood chest, preparatory to 
| the great occasion. 

I used to wonder, as I wandered through one of 
these secluded little Malay villages that line the 
shores of the peninsula and are scattered over its 
interior, if the little girl mothers who were carrying 
water and weaving mats did not sometimes long 
to get down on the warm, white sands and have a 
| regular romp among themselves,—playing ‘Cat- 
|a-corner” or “I spy,”’—for none of them were 
over seventeen or eighteen ! 
| Still their lives are not unhappy. Their husbands 
| are kind and sober, and they are never destitute. 
They have their families about them, and hear 
laughter and merriment from one sunny year to 
another. 

Busuk’s father-in-law is dead now, and the last 
time I visited Bander Bahru to shoot wild pig, 











more than a fourth. She put her head down in| Mamat was punghulo, collecting the taxes and 


the lap of the woman and closed her eyes tight to | 


keep back the hot tears that would fall, but after 


was tied to their necks; so it made no difference | older women told her that she could chew betel | the pain was over and her teeth were blackened, 


| administering the laws. 
| He raised the back of his open palm to his 
forehead with a quiet dignity when I left, after the 
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day’s sport, and said, “Tabek! Tuan, consul. | 
Do not forget Mamat’s humble bungalow.” And 
Busuk came down the ladder with little Mamat 
astride her bare shoulders, with a pleasant 
“Tabek! Tuan! (Good-by, my lord.) May Allah’s 
smile be ever with you.” 


ao 
+ 





WHEN AUTUMN COMES. 


Is it that Nature calls us 
Her service of peace to share, 
After the song the silence, 
After the praise the prayer? 


Selected. —Mrs. Frances Laughten Mace. 
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THE OVERCOMING OF SATAN. 


A vicious Bull conquered by a young Engineer’s 
Hose-Pipe. | 





} 





Marsley, the manager of the Horseshoe Ranch, | 
was tireless himself, and had the faculty of getting | 
the maximum of work out of his assistants. He | 
paid well and treated his men well, but tolerated 
no indolence nor incapacity among his riders. He | 
knew half the cowboys in the state, and seldom 
hired a stranger. 

The Horseshoe Ranch—so called because its 
brand was in the shape of a horseshoe—was owned | 
principally by Eastern men who had never seen it, 
but left Marsley with undisputed sway over their | 
property in the Southwest. 

The second year that I worked there, 
however, one director had spasmodic fits 
of interest in the ranch. In one of these 
fits he sent us Satan; in another he sent us 
Medby. . 

Satan was a fine Hereford bull. He was 
docile enough at first, but as summer 
advanced he became cross, and even 
vicious. No doubt he suffered by the 
change from a rich, tree-shaded pasture 
to the uneven range, all exposed to a hot, 
glaring sun. 

Medby came with a letter of introduction 
from the fitful director, who wrote that the 
youth was a student of fair promise and 
excellent habits who needed a term of 
recuperation in the Southwest. The direc- 
tor courteously hoped that Marsley could 
give Medby some employment. Marsle, 
was not in good humor when he received 
the letter, for he had just been having 
trouble with Satan. 

The director’s courteous phrases would 
have counted for little had Medby not 
walked from the railroad to the ranch— 
sixty miles—in two days. 

There was no speaking harshly to the 
footsore, sun-blistered and hungry youth 
at once; so Marsley told him to get his 
supper, gave him some of his own blankets to 
sleep in, and said he would talk to him another time. 

It was no uncommon thing for parties to write 
such letters to Marsley, but they were seldom 
presented. The bearers generally lost curiosity 
when they learned that the manager of the Horse- 
shoe Ranch was sixty miles from the railroad. 
Marsley liked Medby’s pluck, and tried him as a 
rider; but he was not a cowboy, and never could 
become one. “Young-man-afraid-of-his-horse” Ike 
Storm dubbed him, and there was truth in the gibe. 

He got along for a few days, but so awkwardly 
that the boys forbore to play the pranks usually 
performed on a novice. He created fun enough 
without any practical joking. Yet he tried hard, 
for, as he confided to me later, he wished to earn 
something to aid him in pursuing his studies in 
mechanical engineering that autumn. 

Marsley, seeing the boy was a failure with rope 
and saddle, left him in one day with orders to fix 
up the corral at some weak points. He did this 
well, and then voluntarily repaired some gates and 
door-hinges. This gave him an appropriate niche; 
he fell to repairing things generally about the 
yards and ranch buildings, often making ingenious 
and convenient contrivances. 

At that time many watering-places were drying 
up, and we had hard work to keep the cattle near 
drink and feed. Sometimes Marsley and the riders 
would be away twenty-four hours, and were seldom 
at the ranch by daylight. Meantime young Medby 
entered on a plan of his own for bringing water to 
the buildings. Heretofore it had flowed away at 
several hundred feet distance, and was often 
muddied near the ranch by animals rushing for a 
drink. It came from a stream that fell from a 
high plateau back of the ranch buildings, and 
rushed down very swiftly. 

Medby made use of some ready-made pipe—the 
property of a bankrupt and vanished hydraulic 
mining company—which had been left at the ranch 
two years before. By getting a little help from the 
cook, the only other man in camp, he extended 
these pipes up the hill, and led a strong stream of 
clear water to a watering-trough near the yards. 

About seventy-five feet of good rubber hose had 
also belonged to the mining company. Attaching 
this to the lower and smaller end of his pipe, he 
could send a stream of water a hundred feet from 
the end of the hose. 

Finally to the end of the hose he fastened an old 
adjustable nozzle, with which he could increase or | 
diminish the size of the stream, that flew, in any | 
case, with terrific force. The pressure would soon 
have burst the hose had not Medby wrapped it | 
with strips of fresh, well-stretched rawhide, making 
it almost as strong as the iron pipe, yet leaving it 
flexible. 

In the latter part of August, when the “water- | 
works” had progressed thus far, Marsley and I 
were riding together about three miles from the 
ranch, when we encountered Satan. The bull had 
been rather quiet of late, though he still held aloof 
from other cattle. Now he was lying down. He 
glared sullenly at us, but did not rise, though we } 
rode almost beside him. 

“Maybe he’s hurt,” said Marsley, and dismounted | 
to ascertain. Instantly Satan jumped up and| 


| 








charged viciously. 
Marsley was separated from his own horse; but | 
fortunately he could leap up behind me, and so 
escaped. 
The bull did not return to the charge. 


Had he | 


attacked any one else so savagely, I think Marsley 
would have killed him at once; but he disliked to 


let it appear that he was at all afraid—as he was | 


not. Moreover, the animal was valuable, and we 
hoped that he would become docile with cool 
weather. 

“I would give a month’s wages to any one who 
would cure that brute without injuring him,” he 
said to me when he had remounted his own horse. 
“But I am afraid that we cannot tolerate him much 
longer.” 

We returned to the ranch at about sundown, and 
found Satan shut up in one of the yards, bellowing 


and pawing. He had attacked some of the boys | 
They | 


as they returned from the day’s ride. 
“roped” him, but he broke loose and charged them 
again. In the tussle one pony was badly lamed, 
and one cowboy had a narrow escape. 

After supper it was too dark to execute Satan, 
but Marsley determined to have it done in the 
morning. It was not safe to keep him about. 

But in the morning Medby diverted us by showing 
off the water-works. He sent a crackling stream of 
water high into the air, but in trying to shift it the 
hose overpowered him, and tossed him back against 
the corral fence. The stream caught two of the 


| cowboys, nearly knocked them off their saddles, 


then crashed through a window, drenching the 
cook and making a great clatter of tin dishes. 

All but the drenched men laughed heartily at 
this. These laughed, too, when Ike Storm and I 
tried to capture the whirling thing, which twisted 


“The 


Stream met Satan 


about like an immense boa-constrictor, and tossed | 


us aside drenched and bespattered. Breakfast and 
a good laugh made several of the men intercede 
for Satan, and it was decided to give him a respite, 
but keep him corralled. Medby was at work all 
the rest of that day weighting the hose so that he 
could easily control the nozzle. 

The next day I came to the ranch buildings about 
the middle of the afternoon. The air was sultry, 
and there was a peculiar haze in the sky. 
was bellowing ominously. A bunch of fresh saddle- 
horses, brought in by Storm during the forenoon, 
were moving about uneasily in another yard. Storm, 
Medby, the cook and I were the only men about 
the place. 

After eating I went out to saddle up for another 
ride, and then suddenly saw the cause of the 
peculiar haze in the air. 
to the west and south of us, and a breeze was 
driving a wedge of it straight at the buildings. The 
ranch seemed doomed. 

Usually there was little danger from such fires, 
but this year things were parched, and the vegeta- 
tion about the place had been protected by a fence 
so as to afford fall grazing for our saddle ponies. 

1 hastened back to the quadrangle formed by the 
ranch buildings, wondering how I might save the 
horses, which are such stupid animals when endan- 
gered by fire. Once singed and confused, they 
refuse to leave the fire; or if forced out, they may 
rush back again. 

Medby now showed himself ready-witted. On 
seeing the fire, he ran to his new water-works, and 
soon showered buildings and yards so copiously 
that it was plain he could save the ranch. 

I kept the horses shut in the yard, and he 
douched them and the fence about them once in a 
while. Still he could not save all the yard fences, 
for the stream could not reach the outer ones. But 
these we quickly put out when the fire swept past 
and spent its force. In twenty minutes all this 
danger was over. 

I started on a tour of the buildings to make sure 
that no spark had caught. All at once I heard a 
furious bellowing. “Satan is loose!’ shouted the 
cook. The fire had burned away part of the fence 
near him so that he easily broke through, dashed 


furiously into the enclosure, and confronted me | 


just as Medby was about to stow away his hose. 

I was standing near a grindstone set up on a 
frame over which Medby’s coat hung. The bull 
lowered his head and rushed at me. I darted aside 
but he kept on, struck the grindstone frame, knocked 
it rolling, feli to his knees and seemed dazed for a 
moment. Soon he caught sight of me again, rose, 
and stood for a moment irresolutely pawing the 
dust. I moved behind a small log shanty, and 
looked between the projecting corner logs at him, 
wishing to hold his attention until Medby could 


| get safely out of the way, when I knew I could 


swing myself out of Satan’s reach. 

I had his attention, full measure, for he again 
rushed at me. I dodged around the cabin, some- 
what hampered by my spurs and heavy leather 
“straps,” and clambered up to the roof. 


so knocked it out of place, that the cabin trembled 
frightfully. 

Meantime the cook had run into the eating shanty 
and was holding the door open, shouting for Medby 
to join him. But Medby was still standing out in 
the open ground. He had a strong stream leaping 
from the nozzle of his hose into the air so that it 





Satan | 


A prairie fire was raging | 


In his | 
| fury Satan struck the projecting end of a log, and 


| sprayed down on the horses 


the bull. 
Meanwhile Satan was bellowing, tossing his head 
| furiously and glaring at me. Soon, however, he 
caught sight of Medby, lowered his head and 
rushed straight at the lad. Medby instantly swished 
| the nozzle round so that the stream met Satan 
| square In the forehead. 

The bull continued his mad rush a little unsteadily, 
but blinded by the water, ran aside and turned 
again to charge. 

This time Satan’s rush was very vicious; but 
Medby shot the stream against the lowered fore 
head with terrific force. The result was as before, 
except that the bull returned so quickly to the fray 
that Medby had barely time to turn the hose. 

Now Satan dashed in with exasperated bellowing 
and tossing of the head; but his opponent avoided 
the charge and trained the stream on the left side 
of the beast’s head as he passed. The bull was so 
confused that he galloped on until he brought up 
against the corral fence, where the force of the 
stream was pretty well spent. 

Satan stood, perhaps, a minute, panting and toss- 
ing his head, and then resumed the battle, but with 
changed tactics. As the stream struck him he 
veered off at an angle and rushed at Medby from 
another direction. But the lad was quick enough 
to stop him with the blinding volley of water. 

As he swished the stream around it struck me for 
a second squarely on the breast with a force that 
nearly knocked me off the cabin, and fully informed 


but he was watching 





square in the Forehead.” 


me why the bull was foiled. 





Again and again | 


Satan charged, but the blinding column of water | 


hammering steadily about his head and 


often | 


entering his open mouth, stunned and choked him. | 
In one of his short dashes he encountered the | 
| side-arms, assemble in the cabin of the ship desig- 


overturned grindstone frame, tossed it high in the 
air, and when it fell near him, made another rush 
| at it, crushing it to the ground and flinging the 
| pieces right and left. 

| This apparent victory seemed to increase his 


rage; or perhaps it was due to the respite which | 


Medby gave him. The lad had ceased dousing the 
bull, and was adjusting the nozzle by the thumb- 
screw so as to make the stream smaller but with 
more force. 

Satan paused awhile, taking breath, and then, by 
| @ swift, sudden rush, almost caught Medby, who 
was not quick enough to direct the stream against 
| hisenemy. But with agility that would have done 

credit to a Spanish bull-fighter, he leaped aside, still 
| retaining control of the hose. 


Before Satan could wheel round and renew the | 


attack, Medby trained the stream on the side of his 
head. At this point the bull and boy were quite 
close together. Satan turned and tried to reach the 
plucky fellow, but the smaller stream pounded so 


fiercely that he choked and stood irresolute, cough- | 


ing and wheezing while the water plunged into his 
| nostrils and mouth. 
bear. 

Satan turned, panting and choking. But Medby 
| kept the stream hammering the side of his head. 
Satan bellowed now with despair; he was weak; 
he was, conquered; he retreated across the quad- 
rangle at a wavering, unsteady trot, now as eager 
to get away as he had been to enter the combat. 

But Medby still followed him with the stream. 

Blinded by the water, Satan ran plump into the 
angle of an L-shaped building, where he turned 
and twisted, trying in vain to escape the torturing 

stream. 

A good general is like Phil Sheridan, relentless 
| in pursuit till the enemy completely surrenders. 
| Medby held the stream on the vicious brute’s head 
| until he bellowed with terror, and finally lay down, 
screening his head as much as possible from the 
dreadful douche. 

Medby’s victory was complete. There was no 
fight left in Satan. He lay there sulkily until after- 
noon the next day. No amount of prodding or 
tail-twisting could make him rise. And from that 
day to this he has been a good, tractable, useful 
bull, enjoying life well, it seems. So that Medby 
was really kind and not cruel in forcing him to 
utter humiliation. 

The victory had hardly been gained when Marsley 
rode up. He had seen the fire, and ridden back 
expecting to find the place in ashes with half his 
available saddle-horses destroyed. Such a loss at 
such a critical time would have almost ruined the 
Horseshoe ranch, and Marsley knew it well. 

“Well,” he said to me when I had finished telling 
him about the fire and the bull-fight, “that fellow is 
a brick and I have come near overlooking the fact. 
I wish you would find out quietly just what kind of 
a fellow he is, and whether extra dollars on pay- 
day would be apt to spoil him.” 

“Nothing will spoil him except long adversity, 
and that will spoil the best,” I said, “but I’)] tell you 
later what I can find out about his need for cash.” 

On the first of October Marsley gave Medby a 
check for five hundred dollars, and gruffly over- 
| ruled the lad’s protests that it was too much. 


It was too much for him to | 


| 
| 
| 
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“You've done us good service; we’ve had a pros 
perous year and can afford it,” he said, shutting up 
his desk and putting on his spurs. 

The next day, when Medby was leaving to resume 
his studies, Marsley gave him a letter, saying, “This 
will get you a pass to Kansas City. Good luck to 
you. Come back here next year if you want a job.” 

But Medby has never been back. After complet 
ing his course in mechanical engineering he at once 
entered the employ of a big machinery manufactur 
ing concern, and has been steadily promoted until 
now he gets almost as much pay as Marsley. 
Meanwhile many of the handy contrivances he 
fixed for us at the Horseshoe ranch are out of 
repair, and we are sadly in need of Medby or some 
other such genius. 

But, as Marsley says, I fear there is none other 


like him. WARREN L. WaArTTIS. 
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A FO’CASTLE COURT MARTIAL. 
By S. B. Luce, Rear-Admiral U. S. N. 


The aptitude of the Anglo-Saxon race for local 
self-government has manifested itself among the 


American people on several notable occasions 
since the first settlement of the New England 
States. 


Among the most remarkable cases known to our 
history are to be found the San Francisco Vigilance 
Committees of 1851, '56 and '77, when “the people” 

arose in their majesty, took the supreme 
authority in their own hands and executed 
the laws which the regular courts, under 
the dominion of mob-rule, had failed to 
enforce. 

A no less remarkable case, hitherto 
unknown to history, occurred during the 
Mexican War, and before San Francisco 
had become an American city. On this 
occasion the same spirit manifested itself 
on board an American man-of-war then 
lying in the harbor of Monterey, California. 
But there was scarcely anything in common 
between the two episodes, save the exhibi- 
tion of that American spirit which seeks 
to correct abuses the law has failed, for 
one cause or another, to reach. 

The ship to which we have reference 
was a large seventy-four. She was in a 
high state of discipline; but among her 
crew of some six hundred men and boys 
there was a strong foreign element, which, 
while keeping within the rules of disei- 
pline, rendered itself extremely obnoxious 
to the American-born seamen, of which 
the larger part of the ship’s company was 
made up. Matters finally reached a crisis, 
when a court martial, composed entirely 
of the leading members of the crew, was 
eonvened for the trial of all offenders 

against the unwritten law of the forecastle of an 
American man-of-war. 

A naval general court martial, after which this 
one was supposed to be modelled, is an imposing 
affair. The officers, dressed in uniform, with their 


nated for the purpose, or in some convenient place 
ina navy-yard. Onconvening, each member takes 
a solemn oath, his hand on the Holy Bible, to try, 
without prejudice or partiality, the case depending, 
according to the evidence, the rules for the govern- 
ment of the navy, and his own conscience. 

The forecastie court martial had few, if any, of 
the characteristics of the ordinary naval courts. 
It was composed, as I have already said, of petty 
officers and leading seamen for the trial of cases 
that did not come within the purview of the articles 
of war, and its means of inflicting punishment 
were necessarily limited. 

While the ship lay at Callao, half the crew had 
been allowed to go ashore, and a number of men 
were brought off in such a disorderly state that 
they had to be put in irons and confined in the 
“brig,” under charge of a sentry. 

One of the seamen so confined was a foreigner. 
As soon as he found himself under the charge of a 
sentry, and as a consequence, under protection, he 
began a most abusive tirade against the ship, and 
every Yankee “son of a sea-cook”’ on board of her. 
Nor did he hesitate to anathematize the American 
flag and “the whole cowardly race serving under 
it;” and much more to the same effect, all delivered 
in language more forcible than polite. 

Now the brig, an open space of arbitrary limits, 
was located between the two forward guns on the 
starboard side of the main gun-deck, and just 
forward of the place where the working part of the 
crew habitually congregate when not engaged on 
ship’s duty. 

It may be readily understood, therefore, that 
these uncomplimentary remarks were heard by the 
greater part of the ship’s company. That there 
might be no mistake about it, the man raised his 
voice to a high pitch and shook his manacled hands 
as if to punctuate his remarks, and give them addi 
tional force. His most emphatic asseveration was 
that he could thrash any two Yankees aboard. 

As he was a man of very powerful build, with a 
bright, penetrating eye, the flerceness of which 
when under excitement was heightened by shaggy 
eyebrows and a black beard, he seemed 
quite capable of going far toward the execution of 
his boast. 

Although it was perfectly well known that this 
man, whose name was George Calvin, was not as 
much under the influence of strong drink as he 
pretended to be, yet the discipline of the ship 
would not permit any one to notice his vile lan. 
guage. So he harangued at will until the sergeant 
of the guard came around and put a stop to it. 

This incident, taken by itself, as simply the 
vaporings of an intoxicated man would have been 


heavy 


passed by unnoticed. But it was, in fact, the 
culmination of a series of events of a similar 
character. As Calvin had a strong support among 


other foreigners of the crew, it was felt that an 
end must be put to such demonstrations, that it 
must be done by the men themselves, and done 
quickly and effectively. 

To that end a plan of action was agreed upon 
by the more prominent members of the ship’s 
company, and an opportunity for putting it into 
execution soon presented itself. A few weeks 
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later, while at Monterey, the officers gave a grand: ship at that time, and generatly believed, may 


ball on shore which took nearly every available 
officer out of the ship. This left the coast clear 
for carrying out the plan already matured; which | 
was nothing less than the convening of a court | 
martial for the trial of Calvin and his abetters. 

A “drumhead” court martial is a summary | 
method of trial employed when the nature of the 
offence calls for instant judgment, or when the | 
circumstances render more formal proceedings 


A Fo'castle Court Martial. 


impracticable. In the present case, although we 
have termed it a ‘‘forecastle court martial,” it was 
really a ‘‘sheet-anchor court,’’ for the chair of the 
president was the peak of the sheet-anchor which, 
in those days, was stowed on the rail in the waist 
with the inner fluke projecting inboard. The pro- 
ceedings were even more summary than those of 
a “drumhead”’ trial. 

The court met in the larboard gangway, about 
eight o'clock in the evening. George Martin, 
quartermaster, being the president, took his seat 
on the peak of the sheet-anchor. Partly over. his 
head, its folds reaching the deck, depended the 
American flag. The practice of swearing in the 
members of the court was dispensed with; and 
the trial proceeded at once. 

A strong force under a provost had scoured the 
ship for all offenders, a list of them being in the 
hands of the president. One by one the accused 
were dragged out from their hiding-places, brought 
before the court, and each in turn tried for dis- 
loyalty to the flag. It mattered not what plea 
might be entered, the accused was found guilty on 
abundant evidence. 

The sentence of the court was that he should then 
and there swear allegiance to the American flag, 
take a solemn oath never to speak disrespectfully 
of it, and as long as he remained on board that 
ship, to bear himself as an American citizen, on 
pain of such punishment as a future court should 
adjudge. 

The four or five cases were thus disposed of 
when there was a call for George Calvin. He 
could not be found. The president of the court, 
on hearing that, called upon the provost marshal 
to summon his entire force, search the ship 
throughout, and produce the body of George 
Calvin, dead or alive. 

After another and still more thorough search 
Calvin was found in an obscure corner of the sick- 
bay, or hospital of the ship, writhing in apparent 
agony. He groaned out that he was suffering 
from an attack of Asiatic cholera, a disease that 
had stricken down many of the crew while at 
Manila, and would surely die if disturbed. 

His protestations were in vain. Taken hold of 
by men little disposed to trifle, he soon stood in 
the presence of the court, every sign of cholera 
having disappeared. His plea to the charge of 
using language disrespectful to the flag and the 
country was intoxication. 

He was found guilty, and sentenced to kneel 
in the presence of the court, abjure his own 
country and its flag, and to kiss the American 
flag and swear eternal fidelity to it; all of which 
he did with alacrity. After a few words of 
admonition by the president to those who had 
just been tried, the court adjourned, subject to 
another call. 

The moral effect of this trial upon the ship’s 
company was marked. From that time on till 
the flag came down, putting the ship out of 
commission, the most perfect harmony among 
the crew prevailed. Singularly enough, there 
were only one or two officers of the ship who ever 
knew anything of the trial or its incidents. 

The inquisitive reader may ask what power 
such a court had to enforce its decrees. Suppos- 
ing the same troubles had broken out again, what 
then? A story currently reported throughout the 





suggest the answer. 

‘A case very much like this one, sirs, happened 
on my last cruise,”’ said a boatswain’s mate. The 
ship had just been ‘put about,’ and the after part 


| of the watch had been tugging at the main-sheet 


until it was ‘shrouded.’ It was a dark and blowy 
night with a high, topping sea, and it was all we 
could do to carry fore and maintopgallant sails 
with a single reef in the topsails. 

“Yes, sir,’ continued 
the boatswain’s mate, as 
we stood alone by the 
capstan, the watch hav- 
ing gone forward, ‘‘we 
had a man on board just 
like this Calvin, only his 
trouble ended somewhat 
differently. One morn- 
ing while at sea, on mus- 
tering the crew at quar- 
ters, he was 
and he has never been 
seen since. Whether he 
committed suicide, or 
whether he had fallen 
overboard by accident, 
the officers of the ship 
could not quite make 
out; for it was just such 
a night as this that he 
disappeared, and you 
can see yourself, sir, that 
a man in the water, rough 
as it is now, might call 
out at the top of his 
voice and no one hear 
him. It was not till 
long after the cruise had 
ended and the crew dis- 
persed that it came out 
in a death-bed confession 
that the man who had 
rendered himself hateful 
to his shipmates had 
been gagged and bound, 
and his living body com- 
mitted to the deep.” 

I shuddered as I 
looked at the foaming brine that the muzzles of 
our lee guns were skimming and at the dark 
waters beyond, and thought that there were then 
in the watch with me men quite capable of treating 
Calvin in the same way; and Calvin knew it. 


* 
* 





DEGREE. 
The seed which fell among the thorns 
Made, just to live, a braver strife 
Than that which in the fallow field 
Sprung into rounded perfect life. 
Original. ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
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THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 

The return of Lieutenant Peary from his third 
expedition into the Arctic region again reminds us 
that the work of the explorer is not yet finished. 
Stanley and others have successfully defied the 
torrid heats of the dark continent, but the mystery 
of the north is still unfathomed. The Pole is still 
unvisited. 

Nevertheless it would be a great injustice to set 
down Lieutenant Peary’s expedition as a failure. 
He did not attain the final goal of Arctic explora- 
‘tion; but it is only a superficial view of such 
enterprises as his to consider that they are useless 
unless the Pole is reached. That goal, in fact, 
appeals’ to the imagination far more than to the 
reason. 

It is a knowledge of the geographical outlines 
of the extreme north, of its climate, its geology, 
and of the animal and vegetable life, if any, to be 
found there, which scientists are most desirous of 
acquiring. No mere romantic impulse has driven 
over the frozen seas the long line of determined 
explorers to whom Lieutenant Peary has proved 
so worthy a successor. On the real problems with 
which Franklin and Parry and Nordenskjéld 
have struggled this latest attempt has thrown no 
little light. 

The first questions in all such enterprises are, 
of course, the questions of route and method of 
travel. 

As to the route, three principal lines have been 
advocated. The west coast of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, and the north of Asia have all been 
advocated as starting-points. It was long a sort 
of canon of Arctic travel that the explorer should 
follow the line of coast. Captain Parry, the 
Englishman whose ‘farthest north,” attained in 
1827, was for many years the highest, strongly 
advocated the plan of leaving the land for the ice 
pack of the open sea. Of recent expeditions the 
majority have proceeded either along the west 
coast, or across the mainland, of Greenland. 

The ship, the sledge and the sledge-boat have 
all been discussed at great length by various 
learned societies in the effort to determine the 
mode of progress best suited to Arctic conditions. 
The hope of finding an open sea around the Pole 
has given zeal to the scheme of framing a boat 
capable of resisting the pressure of the ice always 
sooner or later encountered. Peary and his imme- 
diate predecessors have, however, chiefly relied on 
the firmness of the ice itself. 

It can hardly be claimed that even these prelim- 
inary questions have vet been finally answered ; 





but Peary has certainly demonstrated that reason- | 





missing, | 


over the ice-cake which covers all the north of 
Greenland, and which presumably covers what- 
ever lands lie still farther north. Concerning 
equipment and general method of travel, also, 
much can be learned from his experience. 

The actual scientific results of his voyage are of 
an importance not to be fully determined until the 
whole of his party’s observations have been written 
down in a methodical fashion. Yet it seems already 
certain that the next editions of the school geogra- 
phies will be enriched with new lines marking the 
| northeast coast of Greenland. 

Geologists will await with interest the informa- 

tion which has been obtained concerning the glacial 
conditions of the remote regions which have been 
visited. Photography has aided the investigations 
of the scientific men who accompanied the expedi- 
tion. The habits and characteristics of the men 
and women encountered on the journey, whose 
lives are spent under conditions which to us seem 
little less than appalling, cannot fail to interest the 
student of ethnology. 
It has been frequently contended that such enter- 
| prises as Peary’s can lead to no practical good. The 
argument is less effective than it would have been 
| in periods when knowledge was less highly valued. 
In our day the presumption is that any addition 
to our store of information concerning any subject 
is a benefit conferred on all mankind. 

The modern world reserves its highest honors 
for the discoverer, whether his work lie in geogra- 
phy, in chemistry, in history, or in law. We 
honor him especially when, as in the case of Peary 
and his companions, he adds endurance and 
heroism to his thirst for truth. 
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SEA - FOG. 


Reape 
Across the land, as twere a mantle blown 
From some cloud wanderer, it falls and lifts 
Woven of rain and shadow, through whose rifts 
Come sudden glimpses of the Day’s blue throne. 
The fishing village like a fire-fly camp 
Begins tot le, kindling spark by spark; 
And miles away, in meadows white with foam, 
The sailor giaddens,—’tis the lighthouse jamp 
That shows an open roadway through the dark! 
And listen,—’tis the bell that calls him home! 


Original. FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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A BEGINNING IN CONSULAR REFORM. 

There are two important classes of offices to 
which the principles of civil service reform have 
not been applied by our government. One is the 
office of postmaster, which is still reckoned among 
the spoils of politics, to be distributed on the 
ground of party service rather than of merit or 
capacity. The other is the office of consul or 
commercial agent, for which there is a quadrennial 
scramble with each change of administration. 

Grave abuses have resulted from political 
appointments and removals in the consular ser- 
vice. There has been no incitement to thorough 
and faithful work in a consular office. Consuls 


removal for political reasons. Sometimes it has 
happened that the first notice a consul has had of 
the termination of his connection with the govern- 
ment has been the advent of his successor, duly 
commissioned for the office. 

Such practices have brought the foreign service 
of the government into contempt. Our consular 
representatives have been at a disadvantage as 
compared with those of other governments, 
pursuing a more enlightened and sagacious policy. 
Not only has the good name of the country 
suffered, but its commerce and its material 
interests. 

It is of vital importance to our merchants and 
manufacturers that the officers who represent our 
business interests abroad should be intelligent, 
experienced and incorruptible. When political 
adventurers, sometimes as devoid of character as 
of proper training, are commissioned for the 
consular service, great mischief may be done; and 
in the sharp competition of foreign trade, it is 
probable that millions of dollars have been lost 
because of incompetent consular service. 

In default of comprehensive legislation for 
consular reform, two unsuccessful attempts at 
which were made in the last Congress, it is grati- 
fying that a beginning has been made by an 
executive order. President Cleveland has directed 
that vacancies in consulates or commercial agen- 
cies, the salary attaching to which is from one 
thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars, shall 
hereafter be tilled in one of three ways: First, by 
transfer or promotion from some other place in 
the department of state of a character tending to 
qualify the incumbent for the appointment; 
second, by the appointment of a person who has 
had previous official experience of a similar kind ; 
or third, by the appointment of a person who, 
after examination, is found qualified for the place. 

This order applies to nearly three-fourths of the 
desirable consular offices. It does not exclude 


without examination, but possessed of experience, 
in the first two instances, and those designated for 
examination, in the third, are to be selected by 
the President, and political considerations may 
govern the choice. The examinations, moreover, 
; are not competitive. But an important point is 
| gained when experience or fitness, ascertained by 
| examination, is made the basis of appointment. 

| This order closely resembles one made during 





have known that, however honorable the record | 
they might make, they were liable to summary | 


political considerations, for the persons appointed | 


to that, under President Johnson, applicants for 
consular appointments had been directed to present 
themselves for examination. Only one examina- 
tion, however, was made under that order. 
President Grant in 1872, and again in 1873, issued 
executive orders of the same tenor, the latter of 
which imposed virtually the same conditions as 
those contained in the order just promulgated by 
President Cleveland. 

The reform then instituted was short-lived 
because of the failure of Congress to sustain the 
Civil Service Commission; but conditions have 
changed during twenty years, and public sentiment 
is now so resolute in demanding better methods 
that Congress is more likely to extend consular 
reform than to impede it. 
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A CAPTIVE EMPEROR. 


The third Napoleon, chief of a mushroom empire 
founded on force and fraud, and doomed to be 
crushed out as swiftly and suddenly as it had 
arisen, was never a sovereign worthy of respect, 
and did not deserve sympathy in his fall. Never- 
theless, in reading such pictures of his overthrow 
as that given not long since in Archibald Forbes’s 
article, “After Sedan,” it is impossible not to pity 
the shamed and suffering man, already in the grip 
of the disease which killed him, disappointed in 
every hope, and breaking into helpless tears at 
the moment of encountering his conqueror, the 
Emperor of Germany. 

The German Emperor showed him every kind- 
ness, but in his meeting a little later with his other 
powerful enemy, Bismarck, that bluff and deter- 
mined man of action, while outwardly deferential, 
was less tender of the captive’s feelings. They 
held their interview in a weaver’s cottage near the 
battle-field, and the weaver’s widow, Madame 
Fournaise, related to Mr. Forbes her recollections 
of the event. 

Bismarck, roughly dressed, passed through her 
room to join the fallen emperor in a room beyond. 
They talked awhile in lowtones. Then the German 
left the room abruptly, and ran clattering down the 
breakneck stairs regardless of her warnings that 
he would trip. His face was stern. She waited a 
few moments, and then entering the room, found 
the emperor with his face hidden in his hands and 
his elbows on the table. She asked if there was 
any service she could render him. He answered: 

“Only to pull down the blinds.” 

She did so, and then stole away. An hour later 
Bismarck returned in full uniform, saw the emperor 
again, and after a short talk, accompanied him 
down the rickety stairs and out at the door, usher- 
ing him with some show of deference. On the 
threshold the emperor gave his hostess four napo- 
leons, saying as he did so, in a broken voice: 

“This hospitality of yours is, perhaps, the last 
which I shall ever receive in France.” 

Madame Fournaise, though sympathetic and 
patriotic, was poor, and she confessed quite frankly 
to Mr. Forbes the profits she had made by the sale 
of relics of the historic meeting. To Bismarck 
himself she sold, after some sharp bargaining, the 
table at which the two had sat; to General Sheridan, 
who had been a spectator of the battle of Sedan, 
one of the chairs, and to Sir Beauchamp Walker, 
an Englishman, another. 

These were the true and actual relics; but she 
also confessed to selling, mostly to Americans, 
| relay after relay of straw-bottomed chairs of the 
| same pattern, and supposed by these purchasers to 
| be the veritable ones in which the fallen emperor 

and Bismarck had sat! She had, however, some 
| conscience in the matter of such sales, although 
she drew the line at sentiment, not principle. 

When Mr. Forbes asked, laughingly, if she had 
not also sold and resold the four napoleons, she 
exclaimed, greatly shocked: 

“Oh, mon Dieu, no, never, never! Did he not 
give them to me with his own hand? See, the 
| original four are there in that locked case on the 
| mantel with the glass top. Yes, I have had great 
offers for them. Over and over again I could have 
had five hundred frances for the four pieces, but no 
money would tempt me to sell them.” 

Passing yet again by Sedan several years after- 
ward, Archibald Forbes inquired once more for 
Madame Fournaise. But the weaver’s cottage 
was empty and locked fast, and its late owner lay 
in the churchyard, her place of rest and her funeral 
expenses paid for, as on her death-bed she had 
directed, by the precious four napoleons given her 
in acknowledgment of the last hospitality he should 
ever receive in his own country by the outcast 
Emperor of France. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE AMERICAN. 
A great throng was waiting at the entrance of a 
public hall in London where several members of 
the royal family were expected to be present. At 
| last one of the doors was opened, and an attendant 
undertook to block the passage by standing on the 
threshold and forcing the people to pass him one at 
| a time so that he could take up the tickets. 
| There was a rush for the narrow doorway, and 
many ladies were roughly jostled and crushed 
| against the wall. The ticket-collector remained in 
| the half-opened door, and refused either to abandon 
| his post or to obtain assistance. 

It was a fashionable audience, but it was also a 
characteristic English crowd. There were furious 
outcries of indignation, and peremptory demands 
for the opening of all the doors, whether the tickets 
could be collected or not. 

The ticket-collector was obstinate, and shouted 
that there must be no pushing, and that nobody 
could enter the hall without showing a ticket. 

The fashionable assemblage at once carried the 
defences by storm. The ticket-collector was thrust 
| aside, the door was opened wide, and the besiegers 

rushed through the breach and swarmed into the 
hall. The next morning there were letters in all 
the morning papers complaining of “the outrage 
| upon the public.” 

An American audience under similar circum- 





ably rapid progress toward the Pole can be made | President Grant’s administration. Prior, indeed, | stances would have submitted to the outrage, and 
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not protested against a small bit of economy on the | ble position. One of the officers present was quay | 


part of the managers of the hall. The English 
throng would not put up with the inconvenience 
and discomfort of being served by a single ticket- 
collector when four or five were needed. It not 
only complained vehemently against bad manage- 
ment, but it broke open the doors and fought its 
way into the hall. 

American street-cars are overcrowded during the 
busiest hours, and there is no help for it. If any 
one undertakes to stand in or on top of a London 
omnibus, there will be a chorus of outcries, and the 
ticket-collector will be forced to drop the super- 
fluous passenger. When a stage is full and the last 
seat has been taken, the driver is not allowed to 
stop for another fare. 

No Lond will t to ride in a public 
conveyance unless he can be provided with a seat. 
Americans are less jealous of their individual rights, 
and allow corporations to impose upon their good 
nature systematically. 

The complaining.Englishman is a stock joke and 
a butt for ridicule abroad; but he is a very sensible 
person. Americans would do well to imitate his 
example, and to insist always upon having fair 
play. 
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ARBITRARY GENIUS. 


Artists have a better excuse than most people for 
regretting “the good old times,” when they, at least, 
were held in an esteem, and allowed a license, 
scarcely equalled to-day. 

One of the most, famous workers in iron was 
Nicolo Grosso, whose “iron jewelry” still adorns 
the palaces and public monuments of the city of 
Florence. He was a master in his own line, and 
indulged his eccentricities to the full. Chief among 
these was the very understandable one of liking to 
be paid promptly for what he did; and so persis- 
tently did he enforce the rule of half-payment in 
advance, and the other half before delivery of the 
goods, that he acquired the nickname of “Nicholas 
earnest-money.” 

He placed before his shop a sign, representing 
account-books in the midst of flames, and whenever 
any one asked credit, even for an hour, he was 
accustomed to conduct him to tH® door, point to the 
sign and say, “You see I cannot oblige you; I have 
burned my books.” 

Neither was he any respecter of persons. On 
one occasion the municipality had ordered of him, 
for the public office, a pair of large andirons, and 
according to the rule, had deposited one-half the 
price in advance. The work finished, Nicholas 
informed the authorities that they might forward 
the rest of the money and take the irons. 

They immediately sent for the irons, adding that 
the money would follow, but Nicholas refused to 
permit the work to leave the shop until he was 
fully paid. A sergeant was then sent with orders 
to say to the artist that his conduct was outrageous 
as he had already received one-half of the price. 

“That is true,” replied Nicholas, and he handed 
the messenger one of the andirons. 

The sergeant carried it to the authorities who, 
struck with wonder at the extreme beauty of the 
work, sent the sergeant back post-haste with the 
rest of the’ money, for the other andiron. He 
arrived barely in time, for the indignant artist was 
just about to break on the anvil the twin marvel of 
workmanship. He was, however, appeased, and 
the andirons were preserved for the admiration 
and despair of future ages. 
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PLUCKY GOVERNOR. 


“T will stop the fight, if I have to head a force 
myself and go to Dallas to do it.” So spoke 
Governor Culberson, of Texas, regarding the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight. 

Great preparations had been made at Dallas for 
the fight. A strong local sentiment favored its 
taking place, because of the pecuniary profit it 
would bring. A judge of the Texas court of 
criminal appeals had decided that it would be legal 
if a license fee were paid. 

But Governor Culberson declared that he would 
stop it at all hazards. If the state law against it 
was not valid, he would rely on the common law 
and suppress it as an unlawful assemblage. 

Finally he called the legislature together in 
special session, to pass a law forbidding prize- 
fighting, with an emergency clause putting it into 
immediate effect. He sent in a vigorous message, 
denouncing the proposed fight as an insult to 
decency. 

The legislature met, and passed promptly the 
necessary law, by an almost unanimous vote. All 
honor to it for so doing. But the hero of the 
campaign against the brutal prize-fighters is the 
governor. He saw his duty, and could not be 
deterred from doing it. 

People whose memory is not very long may be 
able to recall cases where state authorities pre- 
tended to try to stop prize-fights, but did not stop 
them. They found out “how not to do it;” Governor 
Culberson has done it. Official position is honored 
by such a man. 


*» 
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WELL SAID. 


There are few more admirable qualities than that 
greatness of soul—maguanimity—which enables a 
man to put aside personal considerations under no 
matter what circumstances. A good example is 
found in a story told by Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
concerning Gen. Robert E. Lee. We borrow it 
from the Philadelphia Jnquirer. 

Early in the war, before Lee had demonstrated 
his preéminence as the Southern leader, he was 
severely criticised on more than one occasion by a 
certain General Whiting. Whiting had stood at the 
head of his class at West Point, and was considered 
not only by himself, but by others, as a very bright 
and capable man. 

One day President Davis, wishing an officer for 
some highly important command, called upon Gen- 
eral Lee for advice. 

“What do you think of Whiting?” asked Davis. 

Lee answered without hesitation, commending 
Whiting as one pf the ablest men in the army, well 
qualified in every way for even the most responsi- 


surprised, and at the first opportunity drew Lee 
aside. 
| “Don’t you know what unkind things Whiting 
| has been saying about you?” he inquired. 

Lee’s answer was of the best. 
“I understood,” he said, 
| desired to know my opinion 
| Whiting’s opinion of me.” 


“that the president 


of 





PRIZE STORIES. 
Result. 


The Publishers of The Companion in Novem- 
ber last offered Thirty-five Prizes for the best short 
stories; namely, eleven prizes, aggregating Two 
Thousand Five Hundred Dollars, for general 
stories; and twenty-four prizes, in four classes, 
aggregating One Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars, 
for special stories by Professors, Teachers, Physi- 
cians and Clergymen. More than Seven Thousand 
Two Hundred Stories in all were submitted. 


Announcement of the 


follows: 


Prizes for General Stories. 


First Prize, Five Hundred Dollars, to 
Mary Brewster Downs, 876 Walnut St., Chicago. 
Title of Story: “Mother.” 


Second Prize, Five Hundred Dollars, to 
Ada M. Trotter, Akron, Ohio. 
Title of Story: “Josey’s Fam’ly.” 


Third Prize, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, to 
William J. Long, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
Title of Story: “The Seal of the Rapids.” 


Fourth Prize, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, to 
Ethel Parton, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Title of Story: “‘The Launch of the Mariana.” 


Fifth Prize, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, to 
M. C. Skeel, Cimarron, Kansas. 
Title of Story: “Across the River.” 


Sixth Prize, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, to 
Gulielma Zollinger, Newton, Iowa. 
Title of Story: “Sim’s Father.” 


Seventh Prize, One Hundred Dollars, to 
Jessie Wright Whitcomb, Topeka, Kansas. 
Title of Story: “’Lizabeth.” 


Eighth Prize, One Hundred Dollars, to 
Grace E. Johnson, Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Title of Story: “Dorothy’s Naval Capture.” 


Ninth Prize, One Hundred Dollars, to 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, 257 Craig Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
Title of Story : ‘Frank Carter’s Football Game.” 


Tenth Prize, One Hundred Dollars, to 
Helen W. Banks, Englewood, New Jersey. , 
Title of Story: “The Story of a Basket.” 


Eleventh Prize, One Hundred Dollars, to 
Mrs. M. C. Dillon, Fredonia, New York. 
Title of Story: “Tom’s Dress Suit.” 


The announcement of the assignment of prizes 
for special stories will be made next week. 





Premium List Next Week. 


The next issue of THE COMPANION will be 
accompanied by our 


Annual Premium List. 


which will offer great inducements to all who 
try to secure new subscriptions. 





A HUGE GLOBE. 


A Parisian firm of globe-makers has just com. 
pleted a gigantic globe. It was built on plans 
furnished by four French geographers—Villiard, 
Cotard, Tissandier and Seyrig—and is said to be 
the most wonderful model of the earth ever pro- 
duced. The St. Louis Republic gives a description 
of this globe which we copy. 


It is a huge sphere, forty-two feet in diameter, 
and has painted upon its surface all the details of 
the earth’s geography. The globe weighs thirteen 
is easily rotated by a small wheel worked by one 
man. 

Its entire surface area, which is raised and 
depressed so as to show mountains, valleys and 
other physical features, is five hundred and twenty- 
five feet. 

The next largest model of the earth is the eignteen. 
foot globe used in the observatory at Berlin, and 
the largest one in America is only eleven and a 
half feet in diameter. 


MATCHED. 


It is ‘not right to boast, but it may be well to 
rebuke a boaster. 


Dean Hole, a celebrated and witty English | 
Churchman, once received a note from an acquaint- | 
ance at Oxford which had been started thus : “My 
Dear Countess.” The word “countess” had then 
been scratched out, and “Hole” substituted. This 
was, of course, to convey the idea that the writer 
corresponded with a countess, and had used her 
title by inadvertence. 

Not to be outdone, the dean began his reply. 
“My Dear Queen,” and then drew his pen through 
“queen,” and substituted “Dick.” 





A REVEREND WAG. 


The Rev. Caleb Stetson, a famous transcendent- 
alist minister of a generation ago, in New England, 
was almost as well known for his pun-making 
pS pi as for his eloquence in the pulpit. 


My oe one occasion, at a public dinner, feeling 
the breeze which came from a window behind him 
a little keenly, he beckoned a waiter to him. 

a .” 8a d he, confidentially, “I wish you'd 
shut that window; I feel that ’ere (air) in this ’ere 
(ear)”—pointing first to the window and then to 
his ear. 
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tons, but is so nicely balanced upon its axis that it | 


Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 251.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 265 Third Avenue, New York. [Adr. 


——— FREE to All! 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue for the 
Holidays FREE to any 2eare ss. Our 
New Trilby Heart Initial Pin, 
Fine Gold front, Hand Engraved with 
any Initial for either Ladies’ or Gentle- 
y men’s wear, for too cts. each; $1.00 per 
s. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO 
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for 30 cents. It will 
A Stamp Album hold 3,000 stamps; 
just the thing P. a beginner. Send us your name 
/and address and we will mail you our circulars 
FREE. A stamp packet consisting of 250 DIFFER 
ENT KINDS of stamps for 75 cents. Sheets of 
stamps sent on approval, with discount. 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co. St. Louis Mo. 
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What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed 
on Green Cut Bone! 
With a dozen hens 


ni 
Mann’s €.. 
GREEN BONE SA 


Cutter | r 


= pay for itself in a short time in the increase 
of €ggs- $5.00 Buys One. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


Catalogue free if you name this paper. 


F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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180 Highest Awards received. 








“Waterloo” 

The 
and exciting new 
battle 
2, 3, or 4 players. 


For young or old, 


Sieh\ Price $1.25. 


The Parker Games 


ALL PLAY WELL! 
Ask. for ‘* /nnocence Abroad,’ **Napoleon,”’ 
** Chivairy,’’ “* Yankee Doodle.’’ 
Sold Everywhere. 


popular 


-game for 








iis tats 
Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


For More than 40 Years 


— For - 


Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it and accept no substitute. 


TAKE ONLY BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


yMME Ye 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 0” 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 


6th saad cor. 20th St., New York. 


To Introduce Quickly Will Offer for 30 Days 
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Extraordinary Value in 


Boys’ Shoes 
66 Derby 99 


LACE SHOES. 


»* 


Widths, 
B, C, D, E. 


‘Sizes,11to2... 51.65 
Sizes, 2to&i... 2.00 









| The Boys’ Derby Lace Shoes are made on a 
| narrow toe last with broad extension sole, there- 
by combining comfort and style. 

Every pair warranted to be made of solid 
leather throughout, and not to contain one 
particle of shoddy. Shoes of equal style 
merit cannot be purchased for less than $3 to 
$4 elsewhere. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. 


| 48-Page Catalogue free on application. 


CAUTION.—Having no Agencies or Branch Stores, 
| my Shoes can be purchased only at my establishment. 


| A. J. CAMMEYER, 


6th Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York. 
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‘PERFUME: 


A true and lasting Violet in the handsomest 
package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 

















For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on 
receipt of price by 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 









ADIES who desire to 
4 dress stylishly at moderate 
cost would do well to write for 
our new Winter Catalogue of 
Tailor-made Suits, Jackets 
Capes and Furs of alti kinds. We 
make every garment to order, thu 
insuring that perfection of fit > | finish which is not to 
be ae in ready-made goods. @ pay express oe 
| New designs in Tailor-made Suits, 812.500 
Separate kirts, lined throughout, 810.50 ap. 
Stylish Jackets, in exclusive designs, seu up. 

Cloth Capes, pres | single and dou ri 5 up. 

Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, 810 up. 

Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, 810 up. 

Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write now for our new Winter Catalogue. We will 
send it to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, 
new measurement diagram, and more than 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 

of materials from which we make our garments to select 
| from, on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples in 
| clude a full line of materials for Tailor-made Suits, 
| Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, 
U —- etc., together with an assortment of Fur sam- 
| ples. You may select any style and we will make it to 
| order for you from any of our materials. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d S8t., New York. 














on 


| your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
| tothe S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


| 
+*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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conc better than soap—Pearlin 
easier, quicker, simpler, more economi 
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of, no wear—easy work and money saved, whether it’s washing 
clothes, cleaning house, or pa kind of washing and cleaning. 


St DAU UIC * 


These stopped using soap, long ago. 


This one stopped because — well, we’ll have to guess why. 
Perhaps, because it gave him too much work to do. 
what everybody thinks, 
nothing but soap at hand, and there’s a good deal of dirt to 
be removed from anything. 
But this one stop * because she had found 


That’s 


for that matter, when there’s 





(no'soap)» Something 


wh No rubbing to speak 
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|a shanty occupied by the track-walker on the 


vf | railroad. There, as a last resort, they took shelter 
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MISSION. 


They came through the meadows of Childhood together, 


HIS 


band in hand, 
And orten they talked of the future that waited in Man- 
h ’s Land; 
And one saw ever the glory that crowns the peaks of 
‘ame 
In that strange and mystical country that no man giveth 
a name. 
“Up to the heights whose beauty lures me by night and 
a ; 
I will some time find, my comrade, with kindred souls, 
ne way.” 
And because his eyes turned ever to the heights, he 
could not see 
The beanty that was about him. Blind to it all was he. 
But "e other saw all the flowers that grew by the paths 
roc 
He read on the hills and the meadows the wordless 
poems of God; 
He saw the sin and the sorrow that was round him 


everywhere; 
He spoke kind words to a comrade, and lightened his 
load of car 


e. 
“Here is work for my hands, my brother. I find it on | 


every side, 
It may not be grand, like a hero’s, but I shall be 
e 


If into the lives of others I bring some hope and cheer, 
And feel that the world is better because of my being 
here.” 
The ways their feet had followed parted in Manhood's 
€ 


And he whose eyes saw only the peaks far off and grand 
Strove steadily on toward them, and paused not once 


y the way 
To help and comfort a comrade as sometime the weakest 
may. 
He climbed up the hills, and over their summit passed 
rom sig 
And to-day he dwells in the glory that crowns the mystic 
elg 
But no man’s heart thrills warmly when another speaks 
3 name. 
Ah, that soul has need of pity which feeds on the husks 
of Fame! 


But he who saw all about him work for his willing 


ands 
Has done it faithfully, nobly, as by a King’s commands. 
He has helped the weak and the weary» he has com- 
forted those who mourn, 
And ~ man knoweth the number of burdens he has 
! 


and cheer 

And his songs brought comfort and courage, and all 
were glad to hear, 

And men and women and children speak lovingly his 


name. 
Ah, happy is he who findeth that Love is better than 
Fame! 


re! 
He sang, when his heart was heavy, songs full of hope 
n * 


Original. EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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A GREAT LIFE. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe is perhaps the best-known 
philanthropist that America has produced. He 
devoted the greatest part of his life to the educa- 
tion of the blind. He went to Greece, and lent 
himself to the struggle for freedom that was 
absorbing that country. He then came back to 
his own land, and there was hardly a practical 
reform, or a good work within reaching distance, 
but numbered him among its ardent supporters. 

His office in Boston, during the latter days of 
his life, was generally crowded with what might 
be called his natural patients. Persons who 
wanted help or advice or encouragement gravitated 
to Doctor Howe as naturally as water seeks its 
level. The doctor never was ‘‘engaged’’ when 
suffering or want called. 

Here was a poor Greek who sought money for 
a return passage. There, came a woman who was 
looking for a situation as a housekeeper. But 
near the desk a man richly dressed had stopped to 
speak to the busy philanthropist. The gentleman 
thought that his position and wealth entitled him 
to immediate attention. The poor who had come 
for help stepped back before the importunity that 
rested upon social standing; but the doctor only 
saw the aristocracy of suffering. 

‘Please excuse me, sir, for the present, as I am 
engaged,’’ he said. 

Then he turned to the poor people who were 
waiting for his advice or help. 

When Doctor Howe died a eulogy was pro- 
nounced over his bier. After the orator had 
summed up the traits of the great soul whose 
departure his friends had come to mourn, he 
startled his audience by saying: 

“Doctor Howe is gone from us. He has gone 
to a state known to our limited knowledge as 
heaven. But God is there, and I wonder what 
God can do for Doctor Howe. Our friend has no 
use for the rich and happy—only for the poor and 
miserable. We are told there is no suffering in 
the life that is beyond, nor any sin or sorrow. 
My imagination fails me in my wonder to know 
what Doctor Howe can do in heaven.”" 

One thing, at least, is sure. The life that is 
lived in the heavenly spirit is sure to find itself at 
home and busy in the heavenly place. If the 
great philanthropist had spent his days in gaming 
and drinking, in horse-racing, in social frivolity, 
in idling about clubs, or in any other empty way 
of wasting life, then it might well be asked,—and 
not for rhetorical effect,—‘‘What would he do in 
heaven ?”’ 


HE HAD LEARNED TO PRAY. 


As illustrating the extraordinary impression 
which the character of Stonewall Jackson pro- 
duced upon the men who served under him, the 
New York Evangelist some years ago reproduced 
an anecdote related by the president of a New 
York bank, who had returned from a visit to the 
Shenandoah Valley, where he had enjoyed the 
companionship of Gen. Thomas Jordan, chief of 
staff to General Beauregard. 

The two men found themselves at nightfall in a 
wild and lonely place, with no house near except 


The unprepossessing look of everything was 
completed when the track-walker came in and 
took his seat at the head of the table. A bear out 
of the woods could hardly have been rougher than 
he, with his unshaven beard and unkempt hair. 
He looked like a border ruffian, the bank president 
thought. 

| As he took his seat, however, he rapped on. the 
table, bowed his head, and began to pray. ‘And 
{such a prayer!’’ exclaims the narrator. ‘So 
simple, so reverent, so tender, so full of humility, 
| penitence and thankfulness.” 

At the first opportunity the New Yorker whis- 
pered to General Jordan, ‘*Who can he be ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” was the reply, ‘but he must be 
one of Stonewall Jackson’s old soldiers.” 

And so he was. As the three men walked out- 
of-doors after supper, the New Yorker, after a few 
questions about the country, said : 

‘‘Were you in the war?” 

“Oh ves,” said the Virginian with a smile; “I 
| was out with old Stonewall.” 


| 
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A PROMPT MAN. 


The prompt man is always ready. The call may 
| be sudden, but he is at hand and answers with 
| vigor. He acts without delay, by virtue of an 
| energetic will, whose rule is: 


If it were done when 'tis done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly. 


| Major Skinner tells in his autobiography, “Fifty 
Years in Ceylon,” how his prompt obedience to an 
order suddenly communicated made the governor 
of the island his friend. He was then Lieutenant 
Skinner, twenty-one years of age, a member of the 
| governor's staff and of his military family. One 
| day between noon and one o’clock the governor, 
Sir Edward Barnes, seeing Skinner in the billiard- 
| room, said: 


| “Whatare you doing here, youngster? I thought 
| you would have been at Negombo by this time.’ 

“What to do there, sir?” 

“What! Have you not received your orders 
from the quartermaster-general ?” 

“No, sir; I have not seen him to-day.” 

“Go to him at once, and be quick in what you 
have to do.” 

It was near two o’clock before Skinner could find 
that officer. When he caught him he was ordered 
to proceed to Negombo—an old fort twenty-three 
miles north of the Government House—to make a 
plan of the barracks there, and to prepare an 
estimate of the cost of repairing them so as to fit 
them for immediate occupation. he 

The lieutenant was annoyed, for he was en 
to a dinner es that evening, to which the 
Governor an Lady Barnes were going. But he 
mounted his gray Arab, who could do almost 
anything but fly, and as soon as he got clear of the 
fort started at a gallop. At every sixth mile he 
drew bridle for two or three minutes, to: give the 
Arab a chance to breathe. He reached Negombo 
at four o’clock, having ridden the twenty-three 
miles in two hours. 

Field-book in hand and with tape-line he made 
the measurements, jotted them down, drew plans 
of the barracks and wrote down the facts necessary 


saddle on his return to Colombo, which he reached 
before seven o’clock. He then dressed and arrived 
at the dinner-party nearly as soon as the 5 

The moment Sir Edward saw him he said, “Well 
youngster, what are you doing here? I thought i 

ld you this morning to go to the quartermaster- 
general for orders.” 

“So I did, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you to do?” 

“He ordered me to go to Negombo, sir, to take 
plans of the barracks, to report the number ef men 
they could accommodate and to submit an estimate 
for their repairs.” 

“Then w do you mean by neglecting those 
orders? You ought to have gone off instantly.” 

“IT have not neglected them, sir; I have been to 
Negombo, and your excellency will have all the 


morning.” 
The governor showed his delight b 


the glow of 
satisfaction on his face. He repeate 


the exploit 


obedience. From that day the lieutenant’s 
tion advanced, and when difficult or quic 
was to be executed, he was selected to do it. 


romo- 
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SHOOTING FROM AN ELEPHANT. 


during twelve years of hunting in India, does not 
like the elephant as a sportsman’s riding animal. 
He calls the huge beast a ‘“‘needle-witted” animal, 
“intelligent in a diabolical way at times, but rarely 
up to the mark when its intelligence would be use- 
ful.” It is, he insists, a revengeful, treacherous 


A line of forty elephants, engaged in beating a 
jungle, will turn and fly before a tiger that has 
been seen by barely half a dozen of the fugitives. 


of an elephant which bolted at a gunshot. 


Gane) and a pet dog: The mahout ney penne 
river), on being asked if the elephant would stand 
fire should a gun be fired from its back, intimated 
firmer if he refrained from shooting. 

“You must make him stand fire,” said Sir 
Edward. 

“Whatever you order, sahib,’”’ answered the 
mahout; and on they went quietly, till Sir Edward 
fired at a jungle-fowl. The bird repped and the 
elephant bolted. The mahout would have pulled 
up the beast had not the little dog yapped. Then 
the elephant went off full tilt, straight through the 
jungle. Ahead was a forest of branches, one of 
which swept from the pad the shikari and the dog. 
Sir Edward held on, though the branches beat 
every part of his body. 

The shikari followed to see what help he could 
render; the dog followed to yelp sympathy with 
its master. At each yelp the elephant quickened 
its pace. Then the native caught the dog and 
dropped back out of the elephant’s hearing. After 
along run, during which it smashed its way through 
enough timber to keep an army in fuel for a cam- 
paign, it suffered its mahout to pull it up. 

Sir Edward walked back to his tent with as many 
bruises as if he had been engaged in a prize-fight. 
From that day he thought it safer to shoot even 


ose humors and vagaries make it unwise to 
repose any confidence in its steadfastness when 
facing a tiger. 

Once the Maharajah of Bulrampoor lent Sir 
Edward an —— for a day’s sport. The 
elephant suffered from chronic lameness of one 
hip-joint, and this brought trouble to the hunter. 





Mounted upon the beast, he came upon fresh foot- 
prints of a tiger near the edge of a swamp, which 
was, for the most part, a long pond of clear water, 
fringed with high grass. 

Seeing the grass wave, the signal that a tiger was 
passing through it, Sir Edward ordered the 
mahout to follow the beast into the last patch, 
where the tiger would be forced to fight or fly. It 
elected to fight, and charging straight for the 
elephant, jumped on the animal’s head. Sir 
Edwa leaned over the howdah, placed the 
muzzle of his smooth-bore close to the tiger’s neck, 
and pulled the trigger. 

Just then the elephant upset everything. In 
drawing back its game leg gave way, and over it 
went sidelong with a crash that spread the mahout, 
shikari, Sir Edward and all the paraphernalia 
broadcast upon the ground. 

The bullet aimed at the tiger’s neck went heaven- 
ward. This was fortunate. Had the tiger been 
wounded, it would have been revengeful; but 
unwounded and thrown from the elephant’s head, 
it disappeared in the jungle, and was lost to that 
hunting party. 


ee 


THE LAKE PATH. 


It winds through ferny rise and dip 
The long blue lake above, 

And hears the water’s tuneful lip 
Unto the shore make love. 

The beechen boughs upon it trace 
Their fantasies of shade, 

And graceful grasses lean and lace, 
And looping vines invade. 


There, like a nun within her bower, 
The wilding white rose dwells ; 

There rings the fo: 
Its chime of ruby 


And where the rifted fol 


nto the heaven’s blue repose 
The mountains lift the soul. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


love from its tower 
Ils. 


‘e shows 


Original. 
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STINGY HUSBAND. 


The man who begrudges his hard-working, long- 
suffering wife every dollar that she spends for her 
own pleasure or comfort, deserves to be made a 
reproach. Secretary Morton, of the Department of 
Agriculture, is reported by the St. Louis Republic 
as having lately expressed himself somewhat freely 
about husbands of this class. Their meanness is 
indeed surprising; and so, in a different way, is the 
meekness with which their wives submit to this 
unworthy behavior. Says Secretary Morton: 


during the war when an old fellow whom I will 
call Jones came in with his wife to buy some goods. 
Jones had settled in Nebraska when it was still a 
territory, and by pr vom and thrift he had now 
gee a farm of something like one thousand acres. 
e was considered wealthy. Shortly after he 
entered the store Mrs. Jones took up a piece of 
calico and admired it very much. As she looked at 
it she said to her husband: 
“Pa, I ought to have a new dress, and I like this 
very, much. Don’t you think we could afford to 
uy it?” ” 
Oh, I suppose so,” reget the old man, and he 
thereupon asked the clerk the price. He was told 
it was fifty cents a yard. Old Mr. Jones raised his 
eyes at this, and asked his wife how much it would 





for the estimate. Within an hour he was in the | 


| if he had an 


take. She replied she didn’t think she could get 
along on less than twelve yards, and he answered: 

“Why, ma, twelve yards of that goods at fifty 
cents a yard would cost six dollars. Now, don’t 
you think that that is pretty high?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I do, but I need the dress.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “times are hard, and I 
do wish you could get along without it just now. 
Couldn’t you?” 


“Yes, | suppose I could,” replied _ old lady | 


with a sigh, and the calico was dropped. 
A moment later Mr, Jones asked the same clerk 
tobacco, and whether he had any of 


that good old Virginia leaf which they used to keep 


| in stock. 


information you require laid before you to-morrow | 


beast, and, with few exceptions, an arrant coward. | 


In his “Thirty Years of Shikar’” Sir Edward tells | to Mrs. 
Sir Edward went out on a padded elephant to | : 4“ 
hunt jungle-fowl, accompanied by a native shikari | arb — a = p Bmore y was 


that the hunter’s position on the pad would be! might be wanted, she wrote a note to 


Specs on foot than from the back of an elephant, | 
w 


The clerk said: “Yes, we have, but it’s awful 
high. It’s two dollars a pound, and I think it will 
go higher before it gets less. We have just one 
caddy left.” 

“You think it will go higher?” replied Jones. 

| “Yes,” said the clerk, “it’s sure to go up.” 

| “Well, you might put me up five pounds,” said 
the old man, and a moment later I saw him carry- 
ing it out of the store. He had not six dollars to 
spend for his wife’s calico dress, but he thought 
nothing of ra ten dollars into lug tobacco, I 
don’t suppose old Mr. Jones realized his selfish- 
| ness. e probably loved his wife, but he had been 





to the dinner-party, dwelling upon the pared brought up the wrong way. 


work | ai 
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HEARD WITH HIS ELBOWS. 


The following account of an actual occurrence is 
| sent to The Companion as illustrating how a simple 


Sir Edward Braddon, who shot many tigers | statement may be distorted by a youthful mes- 


senger. Mrs. Warren, who boarded at Mrs. Smith’s, 
started out to spend the day with a friend living at 
the end of the village. Before going half the dis- 
tance she remembered that she had left a window 
| open in her room, and seeing a small boy, she 
| called to him: 4 


“Ned, will you please go to Mrs. Smith’s and tell 
her that I left my window up and would like to 
have it closed?” 

The boy went off whistling, and soon another boy 
caught up with him. This boy was going directly 

mith’s house. So boy number one gave 
the message about the window to boy number two 
to deliver. Arrived at Mrs. Smith’s, boy number 
rs. Warren 





As it was summer, and as Mrs. Warren had but 
| just left the house, Mrs. Smith was at a lost to 
| understand the message, but supposing that a wrap 
rs. Warren 
rment she should send, and 


asking what 
y with it to the other end of the 


| despatched the 

| town. 

Mrs. Warren read the note, and seeing no con- 
nection between it and her own message, which 

had been given to another boy, she was completely 

puzzled. She went back home, therefore, to unravel 

the mystery, and closed the window herself. 
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THE LOST CHAHIM. 


The Egyptians, both Mussulmans and Christians, 
are a temperate people, but as a warning to those 


who are inclined to be otherwise, they often tell the | 


story of the lost Chahim. 
uresque illustration of the degrading and pitiable 
helplessness into which even a little alcohol can 
| lead one. 


Chahim was an honest citizen of Cairo, who had, 
nevertheless, a weakness for wine. One evening 
when he had partaken of the cup he returned home 
rather late. He was aware from previous experi- 
ence that, when he should wake in the morning, his 
head would be in a — condition. So he took 
his writing-tablet and laboriously noted down upon 
it the whereabouts of all the articles which he 
would need in the morning. 


“The slippers,” he wrote, “are on the outer 
threshold. The jacket is on the table in the east 
chamber. The trousers are on the tabouret.”” Then 
he sank down on the bed, and with the writing- 
tablet still in his hand, he wrote, “And Chahim is on 
the bed.” 

He fell into the stupid slumber of intoxication. 
Late in the morning he woke. His head ached 
cruelly, and all his ideas were in confusion, Then 
va eyes fell on his writing-tablet on the bed beside 

1im. 

He was agen og to find this record of the 
whereabouts of his wearing eee. Draggin 
himself out of bed, he dressed himself by its aid. 
When his clothes were on, he read on the tablet: 
“And Chahim is on the bed.” He looked on the 
bed. Chahim was not there! 

He was filled with consternation. Chahim ‘must 
have been mislaid. He began to hunt through the 
house; no Chahim was to be found. He became 
weak and dizzy from his vain search, and threw 
himself down on the bed. 

After a few moments his head steadied a little, 
and he became aware where he was. Chahim was 
on the bed! He had found himself. Uttering a 
ery of joy at this rediscovery, he arose sober. He 
realized then what a fool he had been, and resolved 
never again to drink of the liquor which turns a 
man into a sillier thing than a shéep or a hen. 


* 
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LOOSE CONFINEMENT. 


To endeavor to profit by a punishment justly 
incurred is commendable, but few prisoners have 
the opportunity of combining punishment and 
profit so neatly and comfortably as did Mr. H., 
who lived in a county town in Maine. The town 





I happened to be in a store in my town one day | 


It is certainly a pict- | 


had very poor jail accommodations. Indeed, a 
| prisoner could easily make his escape by raising 
a window, or even by a strong push against the 
| outer door. Dangerous criminals were taken to a 


neighboring town for safe-keeping, but occasionally 
| the old county jail was used for a prisoner whose 


offence was slight, and who could in a measure be 


| trusted. 


| 

| Old Mr. H. had been arrested several times for 
selling liquor, and finally, when a fine no longer 
seemed a suflicient punishment, he was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

The jailer heard the sentence with more concern 
than the prisoner, and remarked to a neighbor that 
“it was dreadful trying to have to ’tend to Mr. H. 
just at planting time.” 
| “I s*’pose likely I'll have to comp right out there 

with him,” remarked the — “It does seem as 
| if twas time we had a jail that could be locked up 
{and left. As things be, 1 calculate I shall earn my 
| salary for a spell.’ 

“The jail’s right handy to your house, aint it?” 
asked his companion. 

“Yes, ’tis, right in the yard, so to speak. I 
s’pose I can manage to keep an eye on the old 
fellow,” continued the jailer. 

Mr. H. was naturally an active man, and after a 
day or two of indoor life he began to watch the 
jailer as he worked in the garden, and to wish he 
were out there with him. His wish did not go 
unexpressed, and within a week he was helping to 
plant potatoes, and i y was seen on the 
village streets. Finally some one asked the jailer 
about his prisoner. 

“Isn’t Mr. H. in jail now?” 

“Yes, sir, I s’pose I can say he is. And he acts 
sensible, too. Says he, ‘I don’t want to be a-wastin’ 
my time this way,’ says he; ‘an’ if you’ll agree to 
pay me fifty cents a day, I’ll take right hold and 

e ou with your planting,’ says he. 

“Well, I thought it over, and I argued it this way: 
If he’d work for fifty cents a day, I could afford to 
feed him, and that would be a 1% hy the wa 5 
and I couldn’t find no law agin it. So says I, ‘Mr 
H., you take right hold.’ And he has so. But I’m 
firm as a rock ’bout his being in the jail nights. He 
understands that, and he goes to bed prompt by 
seven o’clock. I won’t have no foolishing about that. 

“I calculate it’s a sight better for him to be busy 
than ’twould be to be just sitting ‘round, and I 
think the better of him for thinking of it.” 
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SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 


A favorable example of Irish wit is the following, 
borrowed from Judge. It answers very well, also, 
as a hit at the good-natured people who amuse 
themselves by patronizing the “lower classes.” 


An Irishman was hauling water in barrels from a 
small river to yond the inhabitants of the village, 
which was not provided with water-works. As he 
halted at the top of the bank to give a “blow” 
before proceeding to peddle the water, a gentleman 
of the inquisitive type rode up, and after passing 
the time of day, asked: ‘ 

‘‘How long have you been hauling water for the 
village, my good man?” 

“Tin years or more, sor,” was the simple reply. 

“Ah! And how many loads do you make a day?” 

“From tin to fifteen, accordin’ to the weather, 
sor.” 

“Yes. Now I have one for you, Pat,” said the 
gouteman, laughing. “How much water have you 

auled altogether?’ 

The Irishman jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the river, at the same time giving his team the 
hint to start, and replied: 

“All the wather that yez don’t see there now, 
sor.” 


| 26 
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VARIED HAULS. 


A summer visitor in Mount Desert fell into con 
versation with a native who was busily engaged in 
doing nothing. ‘How in the world do you manage 
to make a living here?” inquired the summer 
visitor, when the conversation had become some. 
what confidential. 


“Wa’al, stranger,” said the native, slowly, “there 
aint anythin’ to make hereabouts, true to say. But 
ye see, in winter I haul logs, an’ in summer I haul 
po mn an’ ’twixt them two I manage to scrape 
along. 

“Mealers!” repeated the visitor, doubtfully. 

“Cottage folks that take their meals to the hotels 
an’ aint got stren’th to walk half a rod,” explained 
the native. 

“Ah! And which do you enjoy better, summer 
or winter?” inquired the summer visitor. 

“Weather don’t trouble me one way nor ’nother,” 
replied the native; ‘“‘but when you come to haulin’ 
—well, I dunno. Logs is harder to h’ist, there aint 
| any two ways about that. But when you git ’em 
h’isted, there they be. An’ there’s no high-heeled 
shoes nor trailin’ skirts to a log to ketch. I reckon, 
on the whole, logs is jest about as payin’, an’ con- 
sider’ble less precarisome than mealers.” 
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HARD LESSON. 


r Harper’s Round Table reports that three French 
boys were studying a volume of Shakespeare in 
their own tongue, their task being to render it into 
English. 


They came to Hamlet’s soliloquy, “To be or not 
to be,” and here are their three renderings: 

“To was or not to am.” 

“To were or is to not.” . 


“To should or not to will.” 
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HOW JOHNNY WENT HUNTING. 


Johnny and Alf Lawrence went down to grand- 
pa’s farm from their home in town to spend the 
last two weeks of vacation. They went down 
alone on the train, over fifty miles, and felt quite 
like travellers when they got off at the little station 
nearest grandpa’s farm, and loaded themselves 
and their satchels into grandpa’s big wagon. 

Such a supper as grandma had waiting for them ! 
And they ate fourteen just such suppers, and as 
many breakfasts and dinners, too, before they 
went home, and were just a little hungrier each 
time, grandma said. Between meals they climbed 
trees, made mill-wheels in the creeks, 
went fishing, raked hay, and did all 
the thousand and one things boys 


| in among them, and then he followed her, dodging | 


| from tree to tree to keep out of sight. He had 
quite a hard time to keep up with her. 

| But by and by she saw him, and at once she 
began cropping the grass again. Johnny sat 
down under the tree, and there he had another 
long wait. 

By and by he climbed the tree, and when 
Bess missed him she went on. He followed, 
|and by climbing trees and hiding behind bushes 
| he got on slowly, for old Bess was very careful. 
| He was up a tree when the first bell rang for 
| dinner, but he said to himself, ‘‘Can’t give it up 
now. I'd sooner go without any dinner.” 
| He was down at the far end of the pasture, so 
|he felt sure the calf must be quite near. Alf 
| heard the dinner-bell, and started to the house. 


| He had found six empty nests. 


| himself. 


| he sees these.” 
| Dinner was nearly over when a bareheaded, 
| red-faced, hot and dirty boy came rushing into 
the cool dining-room. 
| “I’ve found it!’ shouted he. 
Bess, and such a beauty !”’ 

‘‘Eat some dinner, and then we will go and see 
‘*Where’s your hat ?"’ 





‘It's red, like 


| 
| it,”’ grandpa said. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘“‘Hope Johnny’s found his calf,” he said to} 
“If he hasn’t he’ll feel pretty bad when | 


Johnny laughed. “I hung it on the bushes to 
mark the place,”’ he said. 

Then he tole them how he followed Bess. 

“Just after the last dinner-bell rang,’ he said, 
“as Bess went toward a clump of bushes in the 
fence corner, I heard a noise in the bushes. Then 
Bess made such a queer noise, and rushed into the 
bushes, and I knew the calf must be there. So I 
peeped through, and there it was!’’ 

Grandpa and Alf went with him after dinner to 
see his calf, and grandpa said it would be a fine 
cow. They went home next day, and it took 
them several days to tell mamma everything. 

Grandpa is to take care of the calf, and once a 
month he will write and tell Johnny how it gets 
on. Johnny does not know whether he will keep 
his cow, or whether he will sell it and buy a 
bicycle or a pony. He would like to do all three. 

Fannie L. Brent. 
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LittLe Mary went to church, and when her 
pastor called next day, wishing to be social, she 
said to him: “I heard you speak your piece 
yesterday.’’ ‘Did you?” he said, surprised and 
amused. “How did you like it?’’ “Oh,” was 
the honest, but unexpected reply, “it made me 
awfully sleepy.” 





can find to do when they go to the 
country. 

“But the biggest thing of all didn't 
happen until the very last day,” 
Johnny told mamma, when the trav- 
ellers had gotten home. 

That morning oid Bess, the red 
cow, walked into the barn-yard to 
get her breakfast with the rest of the 
cows. It was the first time she had 
been seen for several days, and when 
grandpa came in to breakfast he said 
to grandma : 

“Old Bess 
where she's 


is back. I wonder 
hidden her calf this 


time.” 
‘‘Hidden her calf!’’ echoed Alf, 
surprised. ‘“‘Why, what do you 


mean, grandpa ?” 

“She has hidden it down in the 
big pasture somewhere,’’ grandpa 
said, ‘‘for fear some one will steal 
it away from her. I suppose she 
stayed with it until she was almost 
famished, and had to come up to the 
barn for something to eat. Then 
she made it lie down among the 
thick bushes somewhere, and told 
it not to stir or make one sound until 
she came back, and then she left it. 
And you might hunt all around 
that clump of bushes where it is 
hidden, and not find it. But Bess 
won't rest until she gets back to it.’’ 


‘“Well—I know I can find it,” 
Johnny said. 
“I'll go with you,’ Alf said. 


‘““Will you give us leave, grandpa ?”’ 

‘How will you go to work to find 
it, Johnny ?”’ grandpa asked. 

‘*Follow Bess when she goes back,”’ 
was Johnny's quick answer. 

Grandpa laughed and nodded. He 
liked the way Johnny always had his 
mind made up. 

“I'll tell you what I'll do, boys,” 
he said. ‘I'll give that calf to the 
one who finds it.” 

‘Hooray !"’ shouted both boys at 
once, and then, as they were at the 
breakfast-table, they said no more, 
hut finished breakfast in a hurry. 

“Just one thing,”’ grandpa called 
after them as they left the room; 
“don’t let old Bess know you're 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
A POOR HARVEST 
Well.Known Writers 


Three men of sedentary habits, who lived at 
(author of the “Biglow Papers’’), a (author of the 
poem “Over the River’), a (author of the poem 
“Florence Vane”) and a (author of the poem “A 
Crimean Episode”), concluded they must take 
more exercise. So they went out into the (author 
of the book “Yesterdays with Authors”), which 
consisted of but few (author of the poem “Rock 
me to Sleep, Mother”), to cut (author of the poem 
“Little Breeches’). 

The first was an (author of the song “Ben Holt’’) 
man, so stout it gave him great (author of the poem 

“Home Sweet Home”) to stoop. The 
second was an (author of the poem 
“Excelsior”) who had to positively 
author of the song “Kathleen Ma 
vourneen”’) to do his work; while the 


American 












** Cuckoo! 
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And that’s the way 
You will end my day!” 


MARY A. LATHBURY. 


I saw you!”’ 
Said the little boy on the stair; 
“It’s half-past seven, and when it’s eight 
You’ll chirp (and you will not care), 
‘Cuckoo! it’s eight —it’s eight— it’s eight! 
Cuckoo! don’t wait— don’t wait —it’s late!’ 


MORNING. 
“Cuckoo! hurry, do!” 


Said the cuckoo-clock in the hall. 

And the boy on the stair called back, ‘‘Oh no! 
Go back to your house on the wall, 

And from half-past eight until nine, you know, 


You must make time go so slow — so slow, 
For my long school-day 
Must begin with play.” 


EVENING. 


“Cuckoo! peek-a-boo! ’’ 
And the door of the cuckoo’s house 
Bangs behind him, and all is still — 
As still as a frightened mouse — 
Except the wheels of the little mill, 
That tick and tick and tick with a will, 


Grinding away 
The time o’ day 






third did no (author of the poem “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas’’) than (author 
of the story “Hans Brinker’’) about, 
and (author of the novel “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin”) what the others had 
cut into two (author of the poem 
“The Proud Miss McBride”) they had 
brought. 

They really did not know (author 
of the “Battle-Hymn of the Repub 
lic’) to do it (author of the poem 
“The Painted Columbine”) well, and 
could not get it (author of the book 
“Little Women”), as they soon be 
came exhausted, The clergyman re 
turned to his study to (author of the 
poem “Drifting’’), but unluckily the 
“chef” had a (author of the poem 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’) to the 
(author of the novel “A Bow of Or- 
ange Ribbon”) at the hotel where he 
worked, and he and the other “gen 
tleman of the cloth” partook freely of 
the landlord’s (author of “The Picket 
Guard”), and became very uproarious 
before reaching their (author of the 
poem “Dorothy Q’”’). 


2. 
CHARADE, 


The traveller exhausted may find at 
my first 
Rest and refreshment for hunger and 
thirst; 
And if there’s a garden how sweet to 
repose 
Where my second is wafted from lily 
and rose. 
perchance with a 
throng he'll repair 
To kneel where my whole is perfum 
ing the air. 


Or worshipping 


3. 
BURIED GRAIN. 


How few he ate that time! 
He never loses a memento. 
It will keep for years. 
Go at seven for the package. 
O grandma, I’ze goin’ home now. 
. Can you pick up an icicle? 
What is to debar Leyden from 
list? 
8. When 
near, 
9. Is that a perfect are or not? 


AaIae wwe 


- 
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I am ill eternity draws 


4, 
RIDDLE. 


I'm a fraction of the whole; 
And though large or very small, 
Iam always light as air, 
l am nothing, after all. 
And yet this thing is true of me, 
I’m where something ought to be. 


5. 
BLANKS. 


Fill the spaces in each sentence 
with words pronounced alike. 

1. He ordered that —— at the tail 
or’s, but it does not him, and he 
will bring against the maker; 














following her.” 

“T wonder what grandpa meant 
by telling us that,’’ said Alf. 

‘‘Just what he said, I guess,’ Johnny answered, | 
as he looked around for old Bess. She was just 
going in through the pasture bars, cropping the | 
grass quietly. | 

‘We must wait for her to get down among the | 
trees before we begin to follow her,’ Johnny | 
decided ; so they sat down on the shady side of a | 
haystack and hunted hollow straws, watching 
Bess all the time. 

But she seemed in no hurry to get among the | 
trees, and the boys began to get tired of waiting. | 
She went from one bunch of grass to another, and 
all the time watching the boys as closely as they | 
watched her. 

“Oh, bother!” said Alf, at last. ‘I’m tired of | 
this! That old cow will be all day getting to her 
calf, if she’s got one at all. I’m going down 
the creek to get those birds’ nests, if they're empty. | 
You'd better come along.” 

Johnny thought a minute. He didn’t want to | 
lose the birds’ nests. Then the look that grandpa 
liked came into his brown eyes. 

“No, sir!’ he said. ‘I’m going to find that 


calf.” | 

So he threw himself down on the hay again, | 
and Alf went off whistling. After a long while | 
Bess seemed to make up her mind that the little | 
boy under the haystack didn’t care anything 
about her, and she started on a brisk trot down | 
toward the trees. 


Johnny waited until she was | 





MEHITABLE’S LAST APPEARANCE. 


Uncle Jack loved Dottie, but he did not love 
Mehitable, while Dottie loved Uncle Jack and 
Mehitable, too. 

Mehitable was a very pretty doll when she was 


new, but now with the color all washed from her | 


cheeks, with her nose worn down to her face by 
frequent bumps, with only one arm and no feet, 
she did not present an attractive appearance, yet 
to Dottie she was as beautiful as ever. 


One Sunday morning Dottie went to church | 


with Uncle Jack. She held his hand very tightly 
as she walked up the aisle, and with the other arm 
she hugged Mehitable under her cloak. 


No one but Dottie knew that Mehitable had | 


come to church that morning, and she did not 
think it wise to tell any one. 

Dottie and her dollie kept as still as two mice 
until the people arose to sing the long hymn; then 
Uncle Jack lifted up his little’ niece so that she 
could stand upon the seat. If he had known that 


Mehitable was there, I am very sure Miss Dottie | 


would have stood upon the floor, with only the 
back of the next pew to look at. 

When Dottie glanced about she saw Susie 
Parmalee several seats away. Susie smiled at 
Dottie and Dottie smiled at Susie—it was so 
pleasant to see each other again. 

Then Dottie thought that Susie would like to 


know that Mehitable was at church, and as Uncle 
Jack was singing and would not notice, she drew 
Mehitable from under her cloak; but Susie was 
too far away to see plainly, and so Dottie raised 
Mehitable as high as she could and rested her on 
Uncle Jack’s shoulder. 

Uncle Jack felt the little girl leaning against 


| him, and without looking from his hymn-book he | 


| put his arm around her and drew her close to him. 
There they stood—Uncle Jack singing so earnestly 
| that he was unconscious of that frightful doll 
perched upon his shoulder, and Dottie smiling 
and pointing to Mehitable. 

Frankie Dexter, who sat in the seat behind, tried 
| not to laugh, but when Dottie made Mehitable 
bow to Susie the laugh did come—and it came so 
quick and loud that it made Uncle Jack start, 
and the doll fell from his shoulder. 

It was so funny to see him snatch Mehitable and 
| thrust her into his pocket, and then set Dottie 
|hard down on the seat, that Frankie laughed 
| again, and his papa took him out of church. 
Dottie behaved beautifully all the rest of the 
| service, but she never saw Mehitable again ' 

Aunt NELL. 


soe 


Do.Ly, after surveying her last summer's hat, 


critically remarked: ‘“‘Mamma, the hat is nice | 


enough, but the ribbons look rather withered.”’ 


then his friend will follow —. 
2. “I no reason for it,” said a 
gentleman whose name begins with 
——, as he stood by the —— discus- 
sing the papal —. 

3. I heard some one —— while the children were 
standing in a ——, looking ata gold ——, but I had 
to —— the clothes before I went to the door and 
found there a member of a political ——., 

4. “Please —— your arm,” said the doctor to the 
boy with feet, “and try to —— the operation 
bravely; it is much less painful than to be bitten 
by a——. Your friend will —— your bundle home 
for you.” 

5. “What is the ?” asked a —— girl of the 
conductor. “il am going to the ——, and I have 
money enough to pay a —— price.” The man spoke 
her ——, and said —— well when she left. 

6. She will have a if her gloves do not —— 
perfectly, and yet this is not a —— place to —~ 
them. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Leprosy, megrim, colds, rash, lame, malaria, 
fever, cancer, corns, ague, phthisis, gout, fits, 
grippe, tumor, dropsy, measles. 

- 1. MoBile. 2. InUred. 3. LiNen. 4. ThYme. 
5. OrAcle. 6. NuNcio—Milton, Bunyan. 


3. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon. 
roe, Adams, Jackson, VanBuren, Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleve 
land, Harrison, Cleveland. 


” 
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4. O bey, obey. 

5. Canterbury Bells. Four O’clock. Old Man. 
Golden Rod. Primrose. Wandering Jew. Live 
for Ever. Rosemary. Marigoid. Sweet William. 
Primrose. Fox Glove. Lady’s Slipper. Dutch 
man’s Breeches. Butter and Eggs. Bachelor's 
Buttons. Sweet William. Night Shade. Snow 
Drop. Johnnie Jump Up. Forget Me Not. 

6. 1. Warsaw. 2. Concord. 3. Lyons. 4. Mos 


6. Dunkirk. 7. Leghorn. 
10. Cork. 11, Pekin. 


5. Providence. 
9. Cologne. 


| cow. 8. 
| Oxford, 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A YAK. 


The yak, or wild ox, of Tibet has sufficient 
spirit to turn and attack a hunter. It might prove 
a formidable antagonist if it had more persever- 
ance. Colonel Prejevalsky, in his account of 
travels in the Tibetan mountains, describes an 
adventure which illustrates the yak disposition. 
Though he hunted yaks often, this was the only 
time that the matter threatened to become serious 
for him. 


“I was returning to my camp,” he writes, “when 
I saw several old ‘yaks grazing on a little plateau. 
I fired on them, and one fell and slipped down the 
snowy slope. Stunned by his fall, he lay motion- 
less at the bottom of the ravine. I ran to him.. As 
soon as he saw me, some hundred feet from him 
he rose and tried to flee. I fired, but the ball aid 
not touch him. 

“Then he turned and rushed at me. I had only 
two cartridges. I fired one ata distance of seventy 
feet, and one ata distance of fifty feet, from him. 
Te stopped when he was quite near me, holdin 
his head down and lashing his sides with his tail. 
I was near enough to see his little eyes, and the 
blood which ran from his nostrils. If he had had a 
little more decision and energy I should have been 
lost. I could mel get away, and I had no weapon 
but my empty ¢ 

“We stood looking at each other. Presently he 
raised his head and stopped lashing his sides with 
his tail. Evidently he was getting over his anger. 
I threw myself on the ground, and without taking 
my eyes off him, crawled kward some sixty 
feet. Then I ror up and walked away as fast 
as possible. did not breathe freely until some 
two hundred feet lay between us.” 

Unmolested, the yak is an inoffensive animal. It 
is to be hoped that this one is still alive to reflect 
with proper satisfaction. on his victory over 
Colonel Prejevalsky. 


Se 


AN UNDERGROUND CITY. 


The Russians have made a singular discovery in 
Central Asia. In Turkestan, on the right bank of 
the Amou Daria, is a chain of rocky hills near the 
Bokharan town of Karki, and a number of large 
caves, which upon examination were found to lead 
to an underground city, built apparently long 
before the Christian era. In Popular Science News 
we find the following description of this singular 
city: 

According to effigies, inscriptions and designs 
upon the gold and silver money unearthed from 
among the ruins, the existence of the town dates 
Ly to some two centuries before the birth of 


The “underground Bokharan city is a little over | 


n mile long, and is composed of an enormous | 
labyrinth of corridors, streets and squares, sur- 
rounded by houses and ‘other buildings two or three 
stories high. The edifices contain all kinds of 
‘lomestic utensils, pots, urns, vases and the like. 
In some of the streets falls of earth and rock have 
obstructed the passages, but generally the visitor 
can walk about freely without so much as low ering | 
his head. 

The high degree of civilization attained by the 
inhabitants of the city is shown by the fact that 
they built in several stories, by the symmetry of 
the streets and. squares, and by the beauty of the 
baked clay and metal utensils, and of the ornaments 
and coins which have been found. 

It is meres that long centuries ago this city, 
so carefully concealed in the bowels of the earth, 
provided an entire population with a refuge from 
the incursions of nomadic savages and robbers. 


—————————_<~+oe——__—_——_ 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


The Louisville Post is credited with a story of a 
elty gentleman of simple tastes, some of which are 
not shared by his wife. He likes to do things that 
he used to do when he was a happy country boy. 


The other day, according to his own account of 
the matter, he was sitting on the back porch 
shelling a big dish of peas. It was the servant’s 
work, of course, but he was doing it for pleasure. 
His wife, meantime, was entertaining some stylish 
eallers. Suddenly the man heard one of the ladies 
say: 

“Oh, I must see your pretty back yard. I have 
heard so much about it.” 

The next instant a window was opened, and out 
popped two pretty bonnets. The man was in a 
strait. His wife would be terribly mortified, he 
knew. With great self-possession he turned his 
head away and continued his work. His wife was 
not a whit behind him in quickness of resource. 

“Patrick,” said she, “you mustn’t forget to mow 
that grass before Mr. —— comes home.” 

“Yis, ma’am,” answered the pea-sheller, with his 
best brogue, and the crisis was passed in safety. 


ee 


DOSED BY PROXY. 


An English missionary to Uganda, the Rev. R. 
P. Ashe, thus relates one of his odd experiences in 
prescribing for the natives: 


A man came to me begging for medicine. He 
seemed not to be seriously unwell, and I thought 
best to give him a dose of “Eno’s Fruit Salt,” 
which at the worst would probabl 
harm. I eles ae the mixture, anc 
hesitate about taki ng it, I felt obliged to order him 
to do so at once, while it was effervescing. 

He drained the cup, and then I told the inter- 
preter that the patient might describe his symptoms 
more at length, if he desired. 

Then it came out that he wanted the medicine 
not for himself, but for his wife. No doubt the 
man supposed that this was the white man’s usual 
method of treatment. 


—_ Oe 


GETTING EVEN. 


The New York Press reports an unamiable but 
not altogether unpleasing story of two street 
urchins. One of them was munching a big apple. 


Number Two eyed the operation longingly, and | 


finally said: 

“Say, Skeeter, goin’ t’ gimme a bite?” 

“Nope, ” was the curt reply of Skeeter, as he bit | 
into the rosiest part. “Makes yer mouth water, 
don’t it?” he added. 

The second yf watched the greedy fellow as the | 
apple rapidly disappeared. Then he took off his | 

t, and an apple far bigger than Skeeter’s rolled | 
out. Skeeter’s eyes grew almost as round ag the 
apple, but he only said in a sheepish tone: 

“Yer think yer smart, don’t yer?” 


do him no | 
seeing him | 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetabie | 
Pulmonary Balsam. —Dea. _ Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [Adv. 


The supertority of ‘evaele 's Flavoring Extracts 
| consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 















st TAMPS. 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. — St.Louis,Mo. 
peace htc a bhatt ntettendni na 


ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cl the hair. 
Promotes a Shaaes growth. 


to its Youthful Color. 


Restoring Gra 
Cures scalp diseases & hair ~ ed 
50c. and § at Druggist 


ee 
HEET M sie; 4000 en, full size sheet music, 
vocal and instrumental, at 6c. 

a copy, Ling 8 l-eent ae for catalogue. 
G. L. Manchester, 5 be. Btore, 540 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Young or old 
ey Sayer 


have fun and 
8. sees for aioe 








make money 
printing for 











others. Type- 

1 Nod Tague free, presse _ cettingeasy by 

“tay ag full printe 

maker KELSEY & GO. Meriden, Conn | instructions. 
We wish h toingpodmee quar Tene, 


EARN A BICYCLE! axis 


one, 1d. Ibe a erat 
and we giv 
you Tor 


aplen did Oe 
Pen. tires). Sell Bicyere 


- WALTHAM Gop 
‘WatcH and CHarn 

Ibs., a pw Sitvex 
Wartcn and Cn 





Ibs.., tifal. GOoLp 
Rivne. _Send postal for 
Order Blank and 


logue. 
W. G@ BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 


Timely Warning. 


yh The great success of the 
chocolate preparations of 
=} the house of WALTER| 
BAKER & C0. (established 
in 1780) has led to the 
placing on the market 
many misleading and 
junscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
|Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


| Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 




























4 Hon. T.V. Powderly of Pa., Ex-General 
4 Master Workman Knights of Labor, 
Henry De H. Waite of Ohio, retired 
officer and kinsman of Chief Jus 
aite, Mrs. A. D. Leach of Indiana, 
rapber, J. H. Zuver of Michi- 
gn rmer’s son, W. G. Bessy of 
Michigan, a a school teacher, J. M. Boyer 
t druggist, W. I. Vawter of 
Oregon, a banker, bert Pg hn of 
Ohio, a county officer, J. ng = 4 
foreman of the U. P. R’y. Shope. ta 
and hundreds besides studied law 
) with us, by mail, and are now prac 
ticing successfully. The ‘seany of their 
success aud how you can accomplish 
the same results is told in a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
hundred testimonials, from every State 
and every class, sent you free on your 
ie Address 
Sprague Correspondence Sehool of Law, 
Department S, Derroit, Micuiean. 





e 
on the insincerit 
of the HAT 

but with a pair of 


Majestic 
Hat 
| Fasteners 


she is sound trem to tot toe. If your dealer does 
not sell them send 25 ets. for a sample pair by 
mail to Strause, Sachs & Co., SOLE Ageets, 


use THE PEN-KNIFE PENCILS. 








$ ; 00 or send order & ne, 
| “we Shaughnessy y Bt., New York. 


'PECK & SNYDE 





855 Broadway, New York City, Dept. F. 8 
‘Oo ‘© 





AN [ELS GANT Four-Color Em- 
which we want every patri- > 
otic boy and girl in the U. 8. to wear— 
The Little Red Schoolhouse. 
Here is a chance, boys, to make meaner. 
Send 26ensilver, and stamp for onan e 
and state whether button. or Be 
‘Address 68 PATRIOTIC NOVEL 
(Copyright 18%.) Brockton, Mass. Box 296. 
Advertisement in 


SKATES acremzonent 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
No Dirt Le FT 


In somes washed with 
USY BEE W ASHER” 


n. 





LOOK FOR OUR 










! sale. te for terms. 
Erle Mfg. Co., 150 Ee. 13. St., Erie, Pa. 


WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from lar; AN es- per concern in U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN *s2! i'<°** Philada 


Extn Pants ad Gap A 

Double-breasted Suit, extra 
pants and x thoroughly well 
made of good wool cassimere in 
Fall ‘and Winter weights, dark 
colors, absolutely fast. Sizes 4 
to 15 years. Price © 84.00, DELIV- 
FREE, at any Express or 

Post Office in this country. Money 
refunded if desired. rite for Samples 















E . ROUP, REMEDY. 


c ine “Bet —_ 4 care Fic 
ranous Croup. rivate practice of twen 
— it has - fall led to cure any | 
of Croup. ia. ckage by mail, 10 cents. — 
. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 








Mm) — RESCH 


Every schoolboy and girl wants one. It consists of pen 
and holde der, slate and pencil pocket rule, in 
nicely polished hardwood telescope case eight inches 
long. Sent by mail, post-paid, with Catalogue of 5,000 
interesting Tricks and Novelties, upon receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. 


PANION-* 


130 Nassau Street, 
9 New York City. 


Agents Wanted 


For the only complete 


Carpet Stretcher and Tacker. 


Stretcher ows your weight with 









the carpet. No marring base-board, 
pounding fingers or getting down on 
thé knees, Operator stands in up- 


right posujon to stretch and tack 
carpet. Will drive —. = corner. 
mple prepaid to 
Every machine Seranteed. Good 
commission. Splendid seller. One 
agent in Toledo, O., took 38 orders 
bo] two days. Send’ for circular Ad 
and other nove n 
other novelties. Sample 
pases" Pp ding cents. 


The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


Sample photo and booklet 
Sor Med 2-cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


& Allen, 



















Cur 1-4 Size. THE 
petepdioh re qarvenane 
HOLE Fawn 
ATTACHMENT se 


MARKET. 





So simple as to ere ae no oy gas beyond those furnished with 


each attachmen @ few more left, which we offer at $1.00 


to the following pa oo ew Singer, 
Home, White, Household, 
EERLESS ATTACHMENT Co. New Haven, Conn. 





* QUAKER # 
DISH WASHER | 


your — —¥ 
Youdon't happy a brigh ti 


sips once, No chip. 





wanted to introduce this s umane Govios. A 








FO KO 





he Quaker Ne Novels On ifvoa griteatonge. 9 
[ARBAB OU OOOO OOOO 


ee Don’t Kick 


Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


Foncortrian, non- political, antagonizes no one; this 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end 
of fun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Two 
of them make clever sleeve-buttons; and we also 
mount them as stick-pins. Send 5 cents in stamps for 
one and also receive our handsome illustrated catalog 
oonnane 5 ctures and prices of nearly 6,000 latest an 
popular articles of staple and fancy jewelry, 
silverware and novelties. We are headquarters. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Mention Youth’s Companion. Tremont Row, Boston. 














money wi 
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Dept. No. 47. 


Sets ont name in one minute; prints 500 cards an hour. 
it. A font of pre tty “Mae also Ln ble Ink, Type Holder, 
Pads and Pg 4 ar 


PRINTER FREF. 


You can make 


Best Linen ker; worth #1.00. Sample mailed 
ostage d packing on outfit, and large cata- 


or 
logue of 1,000 household articles cad Fa ay 


COMICAL RUBBER STAMPS. 

More fun than a barrel of monkeys. 

of, SIX grotesque little people, Policemen, 
other characters, with everlasting Ink Pads. 

ircus ina el Post- — for 10c. 


Address R. H. INGERSOL 


A complete set 
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65 Cortlandt St., MO tew York. 
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pont as well not have flour in the house as be 
without REDDING’s Russia SALVE. Your drug- 
| gist sells it for 25 cents. 









800,000 
re 

hadies,%o., using 

The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the hair 
almost instantly without heat or 
moisture, whe ther long or short. 
Small, compact and easily carried 
in the pocket, reatly for use at any 
time or place. Complete set of six 
ins sent prepaid for rsc, Six sets 

Z po Ae Pec pin and agent's 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN ‘CO., .. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
-». THE.. 


Worcester Bicycle Wrench. 












By means of the 
lever and ratchet 
adjustment the 
jaws close instant- 
ly and firmly about 
the nut without the 
danger of injuring 
the delicate nick- 
eled parts. Every Bi- 
cycle-rider in America 
will want one — that is, 
if they wish to keep their 
wheels looking new and 
bright. It is the lightest 
wrench made. . . 


semis, OU Cts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 














“Garland” Stoves and Ranges heat 
best, cook best, burn azy fuel, without 
waste. There are over 700 styles; 
from $10 to $70. Our trade-mark 
and the general style of our goods 
have been widely copied. A little 
watching and insisting will get you 
what you want. The trade-mark is 
your guide. No “Garland” without 
it. Made only by 

The Michigan Stove Company 


oe rnO C of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
IT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY, 



















'Agreeable ; 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guar ‘d against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and ir ee from objection- 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 
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FRESH FACTS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


Some entirely new facts about the habits of 
animals were observed, not very long ago, by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, an Englishman, and even such a 
veteran naturalist as Mr. Alfred R. Wallace ex- 
pressed surprise and delight over the revelations. 
Mr. Hudson’s observations were made principally 
among the Pampas of South America, but some 
of the animals whose habits he studied have a 
very wide range. The puma, or American lion, 
for instance, is found all the way from the Straits 
of Magellan to British Columbia, and it exhibits a 
remarkable indifference to climate, dwelling alike 
in the heated lowlands and high up among the 
mountain slopes and precipices. 


The most interesting fact that Mr. Hudson has to 
tell about the puma is that, although the animal is a 
fighter and a conqueror, overcoming in personal 
conflict the jaguar on the one hand and the grizzly 
bear on the other, yet it will not attack a human 
being unless forced to do so in self-defence. 

The natives of the Pampas have so much confi- 
dence in the puma, which they call “the friend of 
man,” that they sleep unprotected and perfectly 
fearless on the plains where the animals are known 
to be prowling about,-and it is asserted that a little 
child may be left upon the plains in absolute 

security so far as any danger from pumas is con- 

cerned. Yet the animal does not appear to stand in 
fear of man, but rather to take pleasure in his 
being near. 

Mr, Hatdson has studied what we may call the 
amusements of birds with very interesting results. 
He has watched such birds as hawks, ibises, 
vultures and gulls circling about in the air in 
flocks, for an fo ur or more at a time, performing 
evolutions as regular and graceful as those of a 
dance by human beings, the birds all the time 
exhibiting indications that the mere delight of 
aérial motion was all they sought. 

Such things are w ithin the reach of ev erybody’s 
eyes, but it is only now and then that a man like 

r. Hudson comes, and having observed the facts 
with the keen judgment of the man of science 
turns about and communicates what he has learned 
to a world which is only too glad to listen. 


* 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SUN- 


The vexed question of the influence of sun-spots 
on the weather seems to be about as far from 
settlement to-day as it was ten or twenty years 
ago. So great an authority as Lord Kelvin has 
recently expressed a doubt as to whether the 
coincidences noticed by students of this subject are 
not, after all, deceptive and misleading. Other 
investigators, however, continue to think that a 
real connection exists between the spottedness of 
the sun and the condition of the weather on the 
earth. 


Among the latest contributions to our knowledge 
on the —_ are those made by Mr. W. L. Dallas, 
who has investigated the weather records kept 
from 1856 to.1879 on board ships in the Bay of 
Bengal, and by Dr. P. Polis, who has reviewed the 
records of sixty-four years at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Mr. Dallas concludes that, as far as the Bay of 
Bengal is concerned, the heat is greatest when 
sun-spots are most numerous. Doctor Polis, on the 
other hand, finds that at Aix-la-Chapelle the warm- 
est seasons formerly coincided with the smallest 
number of sun-spots, but that since 1878 a change 
has appurently occurred, and now it is hottest 
when the sun is most spotted. Doctor Polis also 
finds that the number of thunder-storms generally 
increases with a decrease of sun-spots. 

These facts and inferences are particularly inter- 
esting just now, because from this time on we are 
likely to see the sun-spots rapidly decreasing in 
size and number for several years to come. 


SPOTS. 


————_+ oo —____ 
INSECT AMBROSIA. 


The timber beetles that inhabit orange-trees in 
Florida are nourished in their youth with a peculiar 
kind of food, to which the name of “ambrosia” has 
been given. 


All young students of Greek know that ambrosia 
was the food of the mythological gods on Olympus, 
and it may be inferred that naturalists think the 
be ng beetles live like little six-legged pagan 

eities 

The insects bore chambers and galleries in the 
trunks of the trees, and their young are hatched in 
these galleries. here the pores of the wood 
intersect the ones, the sap collects in the form 
of little white buttons, and apparently undergoes a 
fermentation which changes it into the so-called 
ambrosia, on which the larve feed. The buttons 
of ambrosia are ornamental as well as useful, 
giving a fine tessellated finish to the galleries that 

-are lined with them. 

Sometimes the ambrosia collects so abundantly 
that, on becoming covered with a wth of minute 
fungus, it nye A chokes up the passages and 
entrances of the galleries, turning them into suffo- 
cating dungeons from which the larve are unable 
to escape. 


* 
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SHE REMEMBERED. 


The simplicity of childhood is one of the sweetest 
things in the world, but sometimes it is impossible 
not to smile at its manifestations. 


Little Betty was at her first evening entertain- 
ment, where everybody was strange to her. She 

rew homesick, and with tears in her eyes begged 

er hostess to send her home. 

As she was starting, a smile shone through her 
tears, and she said: 

“Good-by, Mrs. Smif. Mamma told me to be sure 
-_ tell you I had a nice time.”—Philadelphia 

‘imes. 


2 
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LIVE AND LEARN. 


The Washington Star has heard of a young lady 
who went into the country full of a disposition to 
be interested in rural sights and sounds. 


On the second day she saw a farmer walking 
slowly between the rows of his garden and picking 
something into a tin dish. She went near, but 
could not solve the mystery. 

“Excuse my ignorance,” she said, politely, “but 
I can’t see any fruit on these vines 

“No?” answered the farmer. 

“No, I don’t see anything but leaves and flowers. 
What are you picking? 

“Tater bugs,” saic the farmer. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Dapemettens Denti- | 
frice” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 





— -- — e& ——- 
Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 


Burnett's 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 








LLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, E fingham. til. 
4A Cata. Mailed. d. Leading Photographic College o: of America. 
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fine Stamp Album: ‘only Joc. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents iged at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STA At olson P1. 


Louis, Mo. Old U. 3 x Cont. Stamps baaaet 


| Com. and Prizes fe Clubs or A 


COMPANION. 


Se he | Pins Raised metal letters, any 
C 00 ‘initial, with class colors. 
Sterling Silver 25c. $2.00 per doz. 

Silver plated 10c. .75 
Catalogue for "95 free. 
McRae & Keeler, Attieboro, Mass, 


Wiw want tomake money send for 
Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 
contains 4 of the Latest and Most 
Popular Music that sells at from 
40c. to60e. Richest of allin Reading 
Matter and Illustrations. 
gents. Sample, AGe- 

Yearly, #1. ow. pose >, HAY LARD co., 
Publishers, 4 East 20th St., Ne rk. 
Reference: Any music ~ in the U. 8. And Canada. 
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NEW A AMUSEMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


oors. 
A Target with La? rot bu Tr oor ny so arranged that 
ull’s-eye is hit, the ball will disappear. With 
each Target are ten ba balls anda tube to discharge them. 
Whoever =e the most of the be balls disappear 
= the Send for one. Price One o}iar. 
. & LO GFELLO y, 17 W. 24th Street, New Yor 


The B. & H. 


Best in Every Particular. 








Our Little Book. FREE, 
telling more about the Lamp, 
and our other lines of Goods, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
Metal Goods, etc. 








Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., | 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. | 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement) 
for over a quarter of a century. | 


tm “Baldwin” | 
Suit. 


All wool — Silk sewed. | 
Stylish — Durable. | 


$3.50 


Fine variety of 
handsome fabrics— 
first quality only. 

SAMPLES FREE. 


Plenty of men who 
make ‘‘bargain’’ cloth- 
ing — Baldwin doesn’t. | 

For 26 years a leader 
and only first-class 

goods, fashionably, 
honestly and skil- 
fully made. 
Fert ated Catalogue 
E£. Samples and 


measurement rules — to 
6 00. 26 yous ure correct size —on 


request. Men’s Suits #10 to30. Fall Overcoats #10 to 
$28. Boys’ Suits #3 up. Boys’ Reefers, Overcoats, etc. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


ae and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—No matter where you are you can deal safe- 
roi BALDWIN. Money with order is simplest. 
Hotona ed if goods do not please. 


Mother 
Goose 


IN NEW CLOTHES. 


A lively little child’s book 
containing ten beautiful 


























lithographic color plates, ten 


black and white drawings 
and lots of snappy jingles, 


Sent Free 


to any mother who will for- 
ward a two-cent stamp and 
her name and address to 


RICHARDSON & DELONG BROS., 
Philadelphia. 


The Collar on the 


“DAVIDSON” 


Patent “Health” ( No. 48) 


NIPPLES 


Makes collapse impossible. 
Made of Purest Para Rubber. 
Careful mothers buy no other. 





nig Hg 





If your druggist don’t sell them, write to 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes—-THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and Eye Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














When this 
Happens 


to your boy, wash him and his 
ciothes with Copco Soap, Cleans 
everything—can’t hurt anything. 
Soap wise folk everywhere are 
using 


CORO 


TRADE 
portoct soap, because it does 
fect work at small cost. Use 
ft in the laundry, the bath— 
everywhere. All dealers sell it 
at 5 cents the cake. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. St. Louis. 
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Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of this Silk are Fast Colors 
and High Lustre. It is used for Knitting and other 
kinds of Needlework 
as well as for crocheting 

Corticelli Silk 
has a reputation 
of 57 years’ stand 
ing, during which 
time it has been 
awarded 

Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for Superiority. 
The wise buyer 
will consider 
this fact. No 
short lengths 
or short weight 

= in this brand. 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1895 is 
now ready. ubject : ce Embroidery, Mosaic 
gg smd (new designs), Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli Wash 
Silk, Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 
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NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, 
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Collar Scalloped and 





Sizes 32 to 46. 
COMPANION reader 
Add 21c. for -~ EE 


Girl’s Dress 


Made 
Navy Bie 
white or black flat_b 


ra: 


Spe 


Bo 





Ht Wrapper for . 


Wrappers of best quality Fleeced Flan- 
Brown. ed, Na 


Sage Pattee $119 


lack Grounds with very neat figures; 
has the new and very fashionable Sailor 


Watteau back; Skirt full 3 yards wide; 
Uyest lly i. - 


f All-wool Flannel in Red or 
i Hned throughout; trimmed with 


serviceable and very pret 
tion). Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


cial to COMPANION readers 
“tad 22c. for postage. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


Third Ave., 59th & 60th Streets, meee 
NEW YORK. 









avy and 


Embroidered ; 


Le: to 


ess $1.98 


id; full skirt; very 
(see illustra- 
sually 


$1.98 
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The “ROMC” Teakettle. 


teed 





THE ONLY 


Teakettle 


on the market that 
does not have 25 pe: 
cent. of lead in 
the lining — lead in 
, solution is a most 
subtle poison 



















HEAVILY LINED WITH PURE TIN. 


The ONLY Perfectly Safe Teakettle. 


Cost no more than others. Has every lat- 
est improvement. Always absolutely safe. 


Ask your dealer for the “ Rome’ or send to 
us for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 











WITLOUGHEY HILLE-Co. 
71529 


Good ng” 


for any man 
and as satisfactory 

one costing 

three times the 
price.. 











Our Frieze 
Ulsters 


are justly celebrated, for 
they are 
SOFT 
WARM 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 


Samples and Cata- 
logue mailed free. 











‘*From our own great Tailor- 
Shops to your back.’’ 














There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


in One 
Application of 


(iticura 


Srrepy Cures TreatTMent.— Warm baths 
with Curtcvra Soap, gentle applications of 
CotTicura (ointment), and mild doses of Cuti- 
cura RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throuchout the world. Britih depot: F. New- 
nery & Sons, 1, King Es ward-st., peers Porrrs 





















Deve anpD Cuma. Coarr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. [ts subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
t—which is the number | 


additional pages over ei, 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


w Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


e 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
mg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the pobiniors 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money ean be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








BED-SORES. 


The danger of bed-sores is not always in propor- 
tion to the carelessness of the nurse; the condition 
of the patient often has more to do with it. 

Bed-sores attack first the skin over the hard 
prominences at the end of the spine, the hip-bones, 
the knees, elbows and heels. 

As has been hinted, the predisposing cause is 
debility, either from continued fever, as typhoid, 
or from paralysis and old age; but continued pres- 
sure, unclean bedding and the untidy habits of 
the nurse are sometimes the immediate occasion of 
the difficulty. 

The first appearance of a bed-sore is to be noticed 
in the increased redness of the skin at some point 
in the places mentioned. Soon a blister forms 
and the skin breaks away, leaving the surface raw 
and moist. Decomposition sets in very quickly if 
these symptoms are neglected, and the blister 
becomes a rancid, open sore. 

The outcome of the disease depends upon the 
general condition of the patient, and the removal 
or non-removyal of the cause of the trouble. 

If there is much debility, tonic treatment should 
be begun at once, while the various points on the 
surface of the body which are likely to become 
involvéd should be rubbed twice a day at least, 
say for five or ten minutes, with some stimulating, 
hardening mixture like spirits of camphor, or a 
mixture of equal parts of olive oil and brandy. 

A good liniment is simple alcohol or bay rum 
weakened, if necessary, with water. The skin 
should not be irritated by the application, but 
simply cleansed and hardened. The prominences 
of bone may be covered with surgeon-plaster, pro- 
vided there is no excessive sweating of the body. 

When a blister forms, the part should be imme- 
diately relieved of pressure by air-cushions or hair 
pillows. Collodion should be applied, and the 
parts kept absolutely dry. 

If the blister goes on to an open sore, use poul- 
tices until an opening is made and the matter is all 
discharged. Afterward use stimulating, cleansing 
washes like borax-water or carbolic acid. Peruvian 
balsam on a bit of cotton wool is an excellent 
remedy at this stage. 

Preventive measures, which should always be 
taken in cases of threatened bed-.sores, comprise 
careful nursing, dry, smooth draw-sheets, water- 
beds or cushions, and frequent change of position. 
In particular, the under sheet and night-robe should 
be kept dry, clean and smooth. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SEEING. 


How many persons have observed the fact that | 


if we run our eyes along the side of a room, or 
along the horizon, the eyeballs do not follow the 
movement of the head with a smooth, uniform 
motion, but keep in line by means of a series of 
quick, short, almost imperceptible jerks, just as 
the second-hand of a watch moves? At first one 
may think that this is not so, but careful experi- 
ment will prove that it is. 

If the eyes are fixed on a moving object, then 
the motion of the eyeballs in following the object 
is uniform; but when it is the head that moves, 
while the objects looked at remain fixed, the eye- 
balls perform in the manner just described. 

It is not necessary in order to observe this 
phenomenon that visible objects should be before 
the eyes. Let the reader shut his eyes, press the 
fingers lightly on the closed lids, and then turn the 
head from side to side, The little jerks with which 


the eyeballs follow the motion of the head will be | -~ 


distinctly perceived. 
Among the curious scientific experiments that 


| “the peg yl but though he was affable to 
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| which a turn-table, large enough for a man to sit 
comfortably upon it, plays a principal part. 
When the table is turned with a regular 
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For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Ade. 





the person sitting upon it, having closed his eyes, 

feels his eyeballs jerking as they follow the revolu- 

tion of his head; but as the table continues to turn, 

the jerking gradually ceases, and at the same time 

the person imagines that the revolution is becoming 
slower, until at last, when the eyeballs no longer 
| twitch, the table seems to him to have stopped 
turning. 

If, then, the table is suddenly made to turn 
| faster, the jerking sensation is renewed; and if, on 
the contrary, it is made to turn morc slowly, 
the same sensation is experienced. But now the 
person imagines that he is being revolved in a 
direction opposite to that of the actual motion. 

Still more extraordinary is the effect produced 
by continuing the revolution at a uniform rate 
after the person has lost the sense of rotation, as 
mentioned above, and then causing him to bow his 
head upon his breast so that its motion is around 
an axis running from the chin to the back of the 
head; or, in other words, around an axis at right 
angles to that which it had when the head was held 
upright. 

The instant this experiment is tried the person 
feels as if his-head were turning around both of 
the axes at the same time, and the sensation is 
described as both curious and alarming. 

Some physiologists believe that we possess a 
special sense relating to rotary motion of the body, 
and they think that the organ of this sense is in the 
labyrinth of the ear. To this organ they attribute 
our powers of equilibrium, so that if it is seriously 
disturbed we reel and stagger. 


FAITHFULNESS OF A DOG. 


Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in her story of 
“The Guard,” a body of young men who followed 
“The Pathfinder” into the Civil War and made a 
brilliant record for their courage and gallantry, 
tells a pathetic little story of a dumb beast who 
also was loyal and courageous: 


While the guard—a body of cavalry—was drillin 
one day near St. Louis, a little fox-terrier followe 
one of the men, Herr Wisa, a Hungarian officer, 
going with him to camp. He could not be driven 
away. 

The men al] made a pet of him, and named him 


them all, he made the Hungarian soldier his com- 
panion and friend, sleeping at his feet at night, 
and following him by day. 

When the Guard made their memorable charge 
at Springfield, Missouri, the Corporal charged with 
them, es beside his master’s horse throughout 
the battle. err Wisa was wounded, and fell, 
apparently dead, in a thicket. The corps swept 
past, his horse fled, wild with terror, but the little 

Jorporal nestled close beside him, licking his face 
and trying to rouse him. 

There the dog remained through the bitter cold 
night. When morning came he ran to the distant 
road, and by his frantic barks and cries induced a 
passer-by to enter the thicket. 

The man, seeing only a cold, stiff body, supposed 
the soldier to be dead, and would have hurried on; 
but the Corporal furiously drove him back, an 
would not’be silenced until he saw his master move 
pred mms when he crouched, dumb and contented, 
at his feet. 


GOOD DINNER. « 
The “pie belt” of the United States seems to 








include western New York, if we are to judge from 
a story related by an exchange: | 
A Buffalo we when asked to write out what he 
considered an ideal dinner menu, evolved the fol- 
lowing: 
Furst Corse. 
Mince-pie. 
Second Corse. 
Punkin-pie and turkey. 
Third Corse. 
Lemon-pie, turkey and cranberries. 
Fourth Corse. ' 
Custard-pie, apple-pie, chocolate-cake and plum. | 
pudding. 
Dessert, 
Pie. 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 
A French journal furnishes this interesting 
colloquy between a housekeeper and her new ser- | 
vant: 


| 

Mistress.—Biddy, run and fetch me the plum. 
tart out of the pantry. 

Biddy (returning) .—Please, ma’am, it isn’t there. | 

Mistress.—Perhaps it is on the sideboard in the | 
dining-room. 

Biddy.—I can’t find it. 

Mistress.—Then it must be in the cellar. 

Biddy.—I don’t see it, ma’am. 

Mistress.—Then most likely you have eaten it. 

Biddy. —Yes, ma’am. 


DUSKY POLITENESS. 

A story of the colored man’s fondness for good | 
words is furnished by the New York Tribune. It 
is well up to date, and is about a venerable Phila- 
delphia butler: 

He was helping a visitor to put on her walking 
jacket the other day, and seeing her struggling to | 
push in her rebellious big sleeves, he sa t. in his | 
most respectful manner: } 

“P’raps you will hab de goodness to allow me | 
to suppress dem puffs, madam.” | 


NOTHING ELSE. 


A tourist had arrived unannounced at a crowded 
village inn. 


It was already late in the evening, and there was | 
no spare bed. The traveller grew impatient. | 

“Haven’t you at least a bundle of hay you can | 
give me?” he demanded of the landlady. 

That worthy was also getting impatient. | 

“There isn’t a thing left,” she answered, “except | 
a bit of cold roast beef.” | 


AWFULLY CONCEITED. 
The Indianapolis Journal reports a scrap of} 





dialogue between.two boys. Some people would 
that their ideas and logic were both rather | 
characteristic of their sex. 


Tommy.—I wouldn’t be as stuck-up as girls is for | 
thing. 


| any 
have been made in the effort to discover the | » om gl OG neither. They thinks they are just 
meaning of this peculiarity of the eyes, is one in| as good as boys. : 





CULTIVATION OF VOICE. 
Lyman Wheeler, 161 Tremont St., Boston. 
Students prepared for Oratorio, Opera, Concerts and 
the pleasures of home. A large number of_the 1 10st 
renowned artists have been pupils of Mr. Wheeler. 


A TELEGRAPH 


OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is Pleasant. pays good wages, 
and le: to the highest po- 
sitions. We teach = y, 
and opaes our graduates in 
; sti? Paes Crops are splen- 
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Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 








It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 


says: ‘‘It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes digestion.’’ 














Vantine 
India 
Seats. 


Made in Maple, 
Oak, Ebony, Wal- 
nut, Cherry, 
Birch, White 
Enamel and Imi- 
tation Mahogany. 

They are strong- 
ly made andbeau- 


$2.00 Each. 
tifully finished. 


@ We can ship them 4 express or freight 
to almost any part of the world. Send for 

\ tine’s Monthy, both free “A, A Vantine 

. A.A. Vantine 

& Co., 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now then, Boys, 


We shall not stop telling you that 


oe Ru gby 99 
Watches 


Are far preferable to any other Boy’s Watch. 


WELL, WHY ? 


They are a better size—are thin, not clumsy, 
and have elegant cases. We don’t think 
anything is too good for a boy. 


Send for the **Rugby’’ Catalogue, No. 10, that 





will give you an idea of what we are talking about. | 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
106 WATERBURY, CONN. 








Nestlé’s Food gives healthful sleep, builds 
firm, strong flesh and bone, and is safe. 


Nestlée’s Food does of require the addition 
of cow’s milk. Water only is needed 
in preparation for use. 

The danger of disease being conveyed 
through the medium of cow’s milk 
should be thoughtfully considered 
when choosing a food for your baby. 

Consult your doctor about Nestl¢’s Food,and send to 

us for large sample can,and our book, ‘“The Baby,” 

both of which will be sent free on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 3 
73 Warren Street, New York. 
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A Numbe 
of Points 


for those suffering from 
coughs, colds, throat and lung 
troubles. 


;  AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


2 acts promptly and with cer- 
: tainty, goes to the root of the 
2 disease, soothes irritation, al- 
2? lays fever, eases coughs, in- 
» duces sleep, and cures quickly 
? and completely. 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 
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All pastry-cooks of note use RoyAL BAKING 


PowDER. 


Their employers and their reputations de- 


mand the production of the finest, lightest, sweetest 


bread, cake and _ pastry. 


For this they declare 


‘RoyaL BAKING POWDER is indispensable. 
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AN IDAHO ADVENTURE. 


On the wild waters of the rivers of the far 
Northwest, which inexperienced men sometimes 
try to navigate, lives are lost under circumstances 
of which the great world never learns. Gold- 
hunters, land-hunters, sportsmen, surveyors drop 
out of the sight of their fellows. No one ever 
knows what has become of them; but if the 
waters of these terrible streams could answer, 
they might tell where many prospectors and 
adventurers have disappeared forever. 


The newspapers of Idaho have lately told the 
story of a thrilling and tragical adventure that 
befell several young men on the Clearwater River 
in that state in the summer of 1895. Eight in 
number, they embarked in boats at the North 
so and set off down the river, hunting and 


rospecting 

PeThey found large game in abundance. In a 
few days they killed five bears, two — 
goats, and several deer. The fishing was s —_ 

The scenery along the stream is grand, an the 
rush of waters so swift that in nine hours they 
ran a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, 
and were by no means moving all the time. 

They were only six miles from North Fork 
when they suddenly found themselves in a dan- 
gerous place at a point where the river divides, 
forming an island. The right-hand stream was 
full of bouders, which left but a narrow channel, 
through which the water rushed with terrible force. 

They tried to make a landing, but one of their 
boats struck an eddy, and was sucked into the 
channel. There was no getting back. The mid- 
channel was a line of seething, heaped-up waves, 
like the whirlpool at Niagara. To enter it 
seemed certain death. But not to enter it was 
to be hurled, side on, upon the boulders. 

There were three men in the boat—Eugene 

Williams, M. R. Shelton and M. Childers. They 
chose the desperate chances of the channel rather 
than to be crushed against the rocks, and forced 
their boat into the waves. 
- Over the first one they plunged and rode on 
safely, Then the second was passed, though it 
seemed a oa. to certain death. Then the third, 
then the fourth; but this time they were buried, 
boat and all, under the seething water. 

Childers and Shelton managed to get upon a 
rock. Williams was never seen again. 

The rest of the party tried to drag the eddy, but 
the water was too deep and swift. Two days 
they searched the shores for many miles below, 
but the body could not be found. 

Seventeen days later, after many more adven- 
tures in ugly waters, the rest of the party reached 
Warm Springs. 


* 
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PUNCTUAL TO THE LAST. 


Doctor Chalmers may be said to have had the 
fault of punctuality, for he insisted upon its 
observance to such an extent that his household 
felt its bonds to a wearisome extent. One old 
lady in the house, however, resolved to get ahead 
of him, and having erred, to forestall his 
reproaches. She came down late to breakfast, 
and well knowing what awaited her if she did not 
“take the first word of flyting,” thus diverted the 
storm : 

*“Q Doctor Chalmers!” she exclaimed, as she 
entered the room, “I had such a strange dream 
last night. I dreamed you were dead.” 

“Indeed, aunt, is it so?” inquired the doctor. 

**And I dreamed,’ she continued, “that the 
funeral day was named, and the hour fixed, and 
the cards were written. The day came, and the 
folk came, and the hour came. But what do you 
think happened? Why, the clock had scarce 
done chapping twelve, when a loud knocking was 
heard within the coffin, and a voice, gey peremp- 





tory and ill- -like, came out of it, saying: 
«« ‘Twelve’s chappit, and ye’re no liftin’!’”’ 
The doctor liked a joke, and while he smiled 


the breeze of his annoyance passed by. 


~~ 
> 





NOT SO BAD AS IT LOOKED. 


The base-ball editor of the New York Herald, 
commenting upon the risks that professional 
ball-players run, especially to their fingers, tells 
a story of ‘‘Silver’’ Flint, once a famous catcher. 
His hands, as a matter of course, were a good 
deal knocked out of shape. 

Ten or fifteen years ago Flint was in a railroad 
wreck in Illinois, and when he was dug out he 
was pretty well bruised and somewhat stunned. 
A surgeon began looking him over hurriedly, and 


_found nothing very serious till he took up the 


right hand, which was bloody from a cut in the 
wrist. 

‘Mercy on us!’’ exclaimed the surgeon. ‘The 
poor fellow hasn’t a whole bone in his hand. It 
will have to be amputated.” 

Flint was regaining consciousness, and heard 
the doctor’s decision. He jerked his hand away 
from the surgeon’s grasp in a way that indicated 
a good degree of vitality. 

“Cut it off, eh?’’ he shouted. ‘Well, I guess 
not! It is a bit out of gear, but there isn’t a 
hand in the league that can stop a wild pitch any 
better. Excuse me. I'll keep it. I have a use 
for it in my business.” 


+ 
> 





SLANDER. 


The Philadelphia Record has a new and unde- 
served slur at Chicago. 

“Gimme a piece of apple-pie, quick,” 
customer at a railway restaurant. 

“Chicago or Boston ?’’ asked the waiter. 

‘“*What do you mean ?”’ 

“Knife or fork.” 


said a 





AMPS. 100 rare. 
Stay Samoa, 10c. zara, Sot 


Bonz seh. STAMMERERS'.¢ nstineeansae 
12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


tent Cabinet ond we will Seorwend you one dozen 
coples return your picture. 
pays P PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


SHORT wil Pigueie Nt. Re 
Call or onder ae, Open in summer. 


Taught Practicall 
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pe r, Sale 























and offices supplie 
with operators bythe 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., 
at the 
cial 
Dollewe 
1 —“ St., — © gua 
Patented System of Actual 
Business. The latest and best. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Call or Send for Circular. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 
te Suit $2 
a 
BY MAIL. 
ded Canvas Knee Pants, 
ite, Brown or b, $1.25. Festage 
ae. Canv: as Jackets to match pants 
Tbe. Postage 10¢e. d 
wais' easure and mention color 
desired. Full line of sweaters $2 up, 
. K. KINGMAN, 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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order that you may have nity to 
s to the quality Of our oe bs, we will 
either of the following lots for 25 Cents, 
or ali tit wisp. d double, separate color: 
a single an uble, rate colors. 
7 B Tulips, conate, ard , 6 distinct colors. 
> 5 odils . double, ¢ 
Daf ard 
é Easter — extra fine bulbs. 
 Coccms, 
ap lication we mail free our Illustrated 
Fall Bulb and Plant Catalogue, (66 pages) =~ 
nis ample cultural directions. / n- 
his paper. 


Everythin Ls Woodenware as well as 
Farm, Garden eo } neal 
rices, wholesale and re 


47 to 54 North Market Street, , ee 











Leakage Impossible 


This dainty pack- 
, age of salts is sold 
on trains between 
Bar Harbor and 
| San Francisco and 

by dealers every- 

where. Notice the 





Cap. 
Price 25 Cts. 
‘ We are now ¢ 


exhibiting at the 
big Mechanics 
Fair and we cor- 
dially ask you 
to look up our 
World’s Fair 
Booth, you would 
like it. 

Yours truly, 


; PR ESTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





RAVELLER 





























‘ fi 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


The Best Metal Polish and Window Cleaner is 


FITTS’ PURE TRIPOLI. 


For sale by all Hardware and Supply Dealers. Send 
| 10 com = for tng ——— (We oy poss postage.) 
& SUPPLY CO., 88 


WHEATLET 


Is not steam-cooked, ane ee retains the 
rich, Nut-like Flavor of 


TRY IT! 








Sold in 2-Ib. packages by all leading Grocers. 




















Flour 


than from any other brand. 





DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 





20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 


We have just published the most 
complete Gun Catalogue in the 
United States. It tells all about 
all guns. Ra t buy until you see 
our price 

Sent —¥ rece ipt of postage, 4 cts. 


GUN 


steer. | Catalogue) ’*Sssornidsoncn’ 


JOHN WOOD, JR., 


(Wholesale and F-etail,) 
76 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 


Free. 














4) BUSINESS) 


NW Yj FROM THE 





Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the W World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C rce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 





New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 


Prospectus free. 




















Does Not Grow 


Hard or Lum 


Woreester 


Py: 





Salt 








Barler's 


Ideal_~ 
Oil Heater 


For Every day in Winter 
Will do all they Say, and More too. 


Our new booklet ... 


“THE REASON WHY” 
. Explains it. 





No. 12 Heater, - - $12.00 | our dealer don’t koe 
No. 6 Heater, - - 9.00 | on featers, koa wit = hip 

% you one on receipt of price, 
No. 6 Heater, - - 7.00 and prepay all charges in- 
No. 4 Heater, - - 5.00 | to your home. 


If not found as represented you can have 
your money back. 


A. C, Barler Mfg. Co., 105 Lake St., Chicago. 





Are YOU 
Overworked ana Tired Out, 











Syracuse, N. Y. 


Here is a Physician’s Prescript 


‘is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
| slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CatisayaA, NERvINE oF Coca, NuTRI- 
The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


TIVE OF Matt and Extract oF BEEF. 


from all wasting diseases. 
It increases the appetite and power of 


tion, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


rescribed by the best of the 
sk your Druggist for it. 


Thayer's Nutritive is 
medical profession. 


or isa Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 


“Lacellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


ion that 


assimila- 


\ve Ny "TIMER 20, 


wl geport Mass. 








HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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A Cold in the Head. 


a 

( 

‘ 

¢ The quickest way 

¢ to get rid of it—the 

4 

( 

’ simplest and surest— 
no bother, no trouble 
—is with 


alva-cea 


(TRADE - MARK.) 


: 

‘ 

It cures Catarrh. It relieves at once all pains 
and aches and inflammation. It cures 


Piles, Burns, Wounds, Toothache, 
Skin Diseases, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Sore Muscles, Earache. 
Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
@= SDSS esVeVeoeoossVesoeoesoeseoeoesesoeess 





Ask Your Grocer—For a Barrel of 


. Swan’s Down Flour 


and j iy e for yourself whether it is or is not THE 
oSt bread-making flour on the market. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., Bi 
“ea hear ol eS RANCES &” 
ee i HEATERS 
eee soe Se ; OUSEKE 
v EASY, G 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








The Wheat Germ Wagons! 


Have you seen them? 


B Rerave advertising wagons are real beauties— poems in white and gold! The picture does 
but scanty justice to their lightness and brightness. They are going about New England 
emphasizing the story of WHEAT GERIW’S deliciousness. Our men are instructed to answer 
all questions fully and patiently — we can’t explain everything in the newspapers. 
Did it ever occur to you that we could not go 
on advertising to the.extent of thousands of dollars, 
every year, in “ The Youth’s Companion” and 
elsewhere if Wheat Germ were not a good thing ? 


Our Claim. 
We make the broad claim that 
“Wheat Germ” or 
FOULDS’ 
WHEAT GERM 


MEAL aa TET to, 
is the best breakfast food ever ~ : ork ee | we 
- pe i a oatmeal and Oa oe < MY 7 
recent host of wheaten imi- Ys 
tations, It has a great variety “AY VAC L//N 
of uses. It is made from gluten PR = Ls y 


and germ of wheat, the richer x ¥, ~*~ 
parts of the grain. It is scientifi- J JAG 














OMMPANION 


Regular Issue of The Youth’s Companion for October 31, 1895. 
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MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS iN 


Bicycles, Guns, Revolvers, 


SPORTING GOODS, Etc. 


NEW LOVELL HAMMERLESS GUN. Price $36. Every Gun Fully Warranted. For Close, Hard 
Shooting it Has No Equal. Fine English Stub Steel Barrels; English Walnut Stock; Pistol Grip; Finely 
Checkered; Automatic Safety, Straight Flat Mottled Rib. All parts interchangeable. 








CELEBRATED AMERICAN ARMS CO. SEMI-HAMMERLESS DOUBLE GUN. Price $30. A model 
of Beauty, Symmetry and Durability combined ; Embodies every leading feature and improvement ; Machine- 
made throughout; All parts interchangeable; Shooting qualities unsurpassed; Finely proportioned and 
finished. Made in 12-gauge only. Assorted weights. 


- NEW BAKER DOUBLE BARREL BREECH-LOADING GUN. Price $25. A Perfect Gun at a moderate 
rice. The ‘‘New Baker" cannot be excelled for Close, Hard, Long Range Shooting in the Field or at the 
rap by any Gun made, regardless of price. 

Any of above sent C. O. D. on receipt of $5.00 to Guarantee Express Charges. 


NEW SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER. Price $6. A Single, Double Action, and Hammerless 
Revolver combined. Every modern improvement. Fully guaranteed. 32 and 38 caliber. The only abso- 
lutely Safety Hammerless Revolver on the Market. Sent by Mail, Post-paid, on receipt of Price 


THE WILLIAMS’ TYPEWRITER excels in Speed, Durability, Simplicity and Ease of Manip- 
ulation. VISIBLE WRITING an accomplished fact. The ribbon, the greatest source of annoy- 
ance in typewriters, entirely done away with. Send for Catalogue. 


STAR AUTOMATIC BUSINESS FASTENER for every Business Man. Saves Time and Money 
To see it is to want it, and to want it is to buy it. Price with Box of Staples $2.00 


LOVELL DIAMOND 
~*~ EXCEL BICYCLES. 


These two lines of Cycles fill every possible demand from Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Boys and Girls. The Lovell Diamond of 1896 is an exceptional 
Machine. Unexcelled by any Bicycle that ever has been made; recognized 
as the leading high-grade Wheel of the year in Perfect Construction, Finish, 
Lightness and Durability. The Excel Bicycle is offered this coming season 
to supply those who want a lower-priced Wheel. It is Well-made, Dur- 
able, and Richly Worth the Price at which it is offered. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





/LOVELL 


CIAMOND = 


we MAR RE ist 
\Jang 1899 





ug~ AGENTS WANTED in all Cities and Towns where we have none 


AGENTS FOR 
WILLIAMS’ TYPEWRITER y 


SKATES, — All kinds— Extension, Club, Clamp, 
Ice and Roller, for Boys, Girls or Adults. 
BASE BALLS, Bats, Uniforms, Masks, Mitts, Bases 
and Everything in their Line. 
GYMNASIUM GOODS, Clubs, Masks, Dumb-bells, Foils, 
Gloves, Weights, and Every Variety of Apparatus. 
POLICE OUTFITS. — Uniforms, Clubs, Badges, Twis- 
ters, Hooks, Irons, Revolvers, Calls, Buttons, etc. 
BICYCLES. — Lovell ‘“‘ Diamond” and “ Excel" for 
Gents, Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


FISHING TACKLE. — Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, 
Suits, Boots, Flies, Floats, etc. 

CUTLERY. — Table Knives, Hunting Knives, Scissors, 
Carving Sets, Pocket Knives, Razors, etc 

CAMERAS. — Bull's-Eye and other Styles, also Pho- 
tographic Outfits and Supplies of Every Sort. 

OPERA GLASSES, Field Glasses, Marine Glasses and 
all other Optical Goods. 

DOG COLLARS. — Dog Furnishings and a Full Lire 
of Dog Medicines 


BICYCLE SUNDRIES. — A Full and Complete Line of all Equipments 


We will send for 10 Cents, in Stamps or Silver, the 


Lovell Catalogue. 


Just Out —New Itlustrated. 


Most Attractive, Complete and Finest Cata- 
logue of Sporting Goods ever published. Revised, 
condensed and Prices Reduced. 


JOHN P. LOVELL 
ARMS COMPANY, 


147 Wash. St. and 131 Broad St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DiS SUPERIOR: 


THIS 15 A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME; ITS ARTICLES ARE OF THE VERY FINEST LITERARY 


ae 





DAM|GH TONE? al _ “IT OCCUPIES APLACE DISTINCT FROM OTHER EXCELLENT MAGAZINES 





Qahim Wark. Lorne." EMINENT FOR ITS VARIED INTEREST AND 
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CHANCE 


FOR EVERY FAMILY 


To get the Best MONTHLY and the Best WEEKLY 
together, at a GREAT REDUCTION. 


Scribner’s Magazine, $3.00 re, 
Youth’s Companion, $1.75 F or 32 


We have arranged this low club rate so that COMPANION readers may secure the 
largest amount of the best reading for the family at the least cost. These two Publi- 
cations for 1896 (bound at the end of the year if you desire for $1.80 extra) comprise 


@ More Than 2,000 Pages | 


The ample resources of these long-established publishing houses make it possible for 
them to secure the world’s best authors. Thus they provide for the most varied 
needs of the cultured home, in both that which educates and entertains. More than 


2,000 Original Illustrations 


by scores of leading artists will be contained in the two publications. In no 
other way could so many original and valuable pictures be obtained at 
so small expense. 


Only $3.90 for All the Above. 


When you send your subscription to The gyooyt make 
the remittance $3.90 for both or send 10 cents oy. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York, 
for a copy of SCRIBNER’s and 
full information. 
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A Notable Year coming in 1896 for — 


Scribner’s Magazine. 


Two New Departments. Novel, Entertaining and Instructive. For the Whole Family. 


We will not try to enumerate all the special features for the coming year, but among the conspicuous ones are the following: 


J. M. Barrie, Author of “The Little Minister,” 


has written especially for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the only complete novel since his famous story, ‘‘ The Little Minister.’ 
three years in writing this story, which will begin in the January number. It cannot, fail to create world-wide interest. 


The History of the Last Quarter Century ,;. United States, : 


by Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, already begun, will be continued during the first part of the coming year. This graphic 
portrayal of the events upon which public attention has been concentrated during the last 25 years will most deeply interest every true American. 
“‘ There is no American, ‘* Like the echo of a bugle to the . ** Should attract more attention than the 
young or old, war-worn veteran.”’ Napoleon Revival.’’ 
h find hi ‘ ali a | “The mere reading of it will stir the blood of any 4 cal aoe have Tne ahmny ag Pome 
who cannot find something of unusual interest in suc one who had even the slightest connection with events an shou. attra more attention 
i i i i 1. The hist f ntry is certainl 
~~ pep acute a with Pictures from authentic | which then seemed to rock the country to the founda- ety Bebop 8 ‘the history Pace Daily 
sources.” — Omaha Bee. tions of its government.” — Brooklyn Eagle. Globe, Atchison, Kan. 
the van of the Great American Magazines is sufficient guarantee that these brief suggestions 
This is the best and 
cheapest special offer made by these two great publications. Send $3.90 for both ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE and THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 


by Check, Money Order or Express Order, MENTIONING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, OR PERRY MASON & CO., 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


He has been 


The recognized position of ‘ Scribner’s’’ in 
will be more than realized in the great variety of entertaining and instructive literature provided for the coming year. 
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Mlanke: | FIND (T A MOST JUDICIOUS MIXTURE OF GRAVE AND LIGHT, OF THE INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING” 3% “THE BOUND VOLUMES OF SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE HAVE BEEN A GREAT TREAT TO ME “Joes, Cruse Haas 











